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RELIGION AFTER THE ADOPTION OF THE FEDERAL 
AND STATE CONSTITUTIONS* 


The committee that has selected the theme for the 1939 Con- 
vention of the National Catholic Alumni Federation merits the 
heartiest congratulations of all the members and of all Ameri- 
cans. I consider it a privilege to take part in the discussion 
of this theme which penetrates to the root of the problem that 
confronts and the conflict that rends modern society—Chris- 
tianity versus Secularism. For a century and a half the suc- 
cessors of Saint Peter have perceived with unerring vision the 
evil nature of secularism, against which they have warned 
repeatedly, but, alas, their words have too frequently remained 
unheeded. 

In the field of education, the conflict of the two cultures has 
been most acute, and it is a real calamity that the great ma- 
jority of American citizens, including our Catholic brethren, are 
so unaware of the nature of the conflict and of the forces that 

have transformed our country from the religious people that it 
was in its origin to the secular society of today. The blame 
for this misinformation attaches largely to the histories of Ameri- 
can education which have been too frequently “a parte” history, 
written by advocates of secular education to justify the develop- 
ment of a non-religious system of state education. Religious 
and church schools have been belittled, the value of the religious 
motive minimized, the factors of intolerance and discrimination 
over-emphasized. As a result, it is generally unknown that the 
illustrious leaders who founded our nation upon the basis of 
God-given rights and liberties were informed with the Christian 
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principles and ideals that were imparted in the Christian schools 
that they attended. The secular writers fail to indicate that the 
advocates no less than the principles of secularism have evi- 
denced a capacity for intolerance as bitter and narrow as the 
religious systems they overthrew. Dr. Lyman Beecher wrote 
of the Liberals of his day: “The Unitarians, with all their prin- 
ciples of toleration, were as really a persecuting power while 
they had the ascendancy as ever existed.” Even the great Demo- 
crat, Thomas Jefferson, with his sincere devotion to liberty, 
manifested the peculiar inconsistency of many Liberals and secu- 
larists, who condemn ecclesiastical domination and suppression 
of religious heresy in the name of freedom, but nonetheless ad- 
vocate civil domination of thought. To check civil “heresies” 
and preserve “political orthodoxy” in his University of Virginia, 
he suggested an index of forbidden books in history and civics, 
and he wrote to his friend Cabell: “There is one branch in which 
we are the best judges, in which heresies may be taught... . 
It is that of government.” 

It is very unfortunate that the clear-cut issue between the re- 
ligious and the secular cultures, particularly in the field of edu- 
cation, has been obscured by the use of catchwords and shibbo- 
leths, such as the “union of church and state,” “religious lib- 
erty,” “no religious establishment,” “a common school to safe- 
guard a united people,” etc. Perhaps the most confusing and 
harmful substitution of an epithet for a principle has been the 
nation-wide acceptance of the term “non-sectarianism” and 
“non-sectarian” religion. This has so befuddled the mind of 
many sincere religionists that they unconsciously fostered the 
growth of the secularistic philosophy of education which they 
would otherwise have abjured. The opposite terms, “sectarian- 
ism” and “sectarian religion,” have been the bane and bugbear 
of all true secularists. It is true that, as members of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ and possessed of the true concept of the 
One Universal Church, we too regard “sectarianism” (a division, 
a part) as an evil which rends the bonds of unity and substi- 
tutes man-made opinions for divine teaching. Hence the Catho- 
lic observes the germ of secularism lurking in the doctrines of 
the so-called “Reformers”, who revolted against the infallible 
teaching authority of God’s church and substituted individual 
opinion for divine certitude. In this light, the liberals and 
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secularists of the past century and a half used good Protestant 
logic in regarding all sectarian tenets as “man-made creeds,” 
mere human opinions, devoid of all authority. Consequently, 
in their advocacy of non-sectarian religion, they secured the sup- 
port of many religious-minded Protestants who were willing to 
accept the Bible as adequate religious provision in education. 
The result has been lamentable. Time does not permit me to 
discuss the inconsistencies, contradictions and absurdities that 
have marked and still mark the attempt to find a compromise 
solution in the conflict between Christianity and secularism in 
the term “non-sectarianism,” which has made American educa- 
tion a hodge-podge of illogicalities and subterfuges and contra- 
dictions. Consult the laws of various states, the court decisions, 
observe the opposition between theory and practice, read the 
pages of educational histories, particularly those written toward 
the close of the last century, and try to discover what really 
is or is not “sectarian.” I noted no less than 13 distinct criteria 
proposed to differentiate “sectarian” from “non-sectarian” 
schools and practices. One example that is particularly inter- 
esting was presented by the ministerial president of Rutgers 
College about the year 1890, at a time when the college was the 
recipient of both federal and state support. He wrote: 


“Rutgers College is not a sectarian institution, though its spirit 
and influence are decidedly favorable to evangelical Christian- 
> . .. By its charter its president is required to be a member 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, and by agreement with the 
general synod two-thirds of the trustees are required to be com- 
municants in that denomination. So far it is denominational. 
But it is not under the direction and control of any ecclesiastical 
body. Among the students are found men of all denomina- 
tions. . . . And they find no fault with the salutary religious 
influence of the college. Besides daily prayers, public services 
are held in the chapel every Lord’s day morning, conducted by 
the ministerial members of the faculty and professors in the 
theological school. A weekly Bible class is maintained, and 
students have their prayer meetings and other religious agencies. 
Invested funds are held and administered by the trustees . . . to 
aid indigent students while pursuing studies preparatory to the 
ministry of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. e college has for 
many years been the chief feeder to the theological school, 
furnishing a large majority of its students.* 


_* David Murray, History of Education in New Jersey, 1899, 302. 
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This was not a “sectarian” school. Thirty years later, in 1920, 
the Trustees in repealing the original requirements stated that 
“any connection at one time existing between this College and 
the said Dutch Reformed Church has long since terminated.” 

In my opinion, secularism has been foisted upon American 
education largely through the adoption of “non-sectarian” re- 
ligion. One must remember that not only the Protestant reli- © 
gionists but also many out-and-out secularists, the deists, na- 
turalists, agnostics, were willing to accept “non-sectarianism.” 
But with these it meant rejection of all supernatural religion, of 
all doctrines, mysteries, of the very notions of grace, heaven, 
hell. With some, Christianity must be put on a par with Budd- 
hism. The maxims of Confucius and the rules of the Koran 
enjoy equal rights with the teachings of Christ. The anti- 
doctrinal complex, which -is given very inadequate presentation 
in the average history of education, has been active in American 
education from the days of the deist Wm. Livingston and Benja- 
min Franklin of colonial days to the Progressive educators of 
the present. 

The three basic philosophies of education (from the viewpoint 
of religion) that are held today existed at the time of the forma- 
tion of our federal] and first state governments, viz., the Catholic 
or doctrinal position, which regards supernatural religion, con- 
sisting of a body of revealed truths, as the all-important, per- 
meating, integrating factor in education; the clearly expressed 
secular or naturalistic attitude; and the compromise “non-sec- 
tarian” theory which can mean anything but generally indicates 
in the mind of sincere Protestants a general Christian or Biblical, 
evangelical religion with some acceptance at least of the super- 
natural revelation of Christ. The third theory was not as yet 
clearly expressed in 1789; the secular viewpoint was put forward 
by a vigorous militant miniority of intellectuals who were in- 
fatuated with the doctrines of the French Revolution; what is 
today regarded as the Catholic position was the prevalent reli- 
gious philosophy of the majority of teachers and held sway in 
the schools for many years after the adoption of the constitution, 
just as it had dominated the schools of the colonial period, as 
Dr. Purcell has presented so ably. 

No violent change occurred after the separation from Eng- 
land, despite the clamors of the theorists. For a period of at 


. 


least thirty years, schools retained their doctrinal orientation. 
The elementary schools, which were later the first to be adopted 
into a state system of education, remained largely under some 
church control. Religious influence was exercised as before 
through the official duties or vigilance of the ministers, the re- 
ligious content of the curriculum, religious exercises, and the 
retention of a specifically religious aim which was expressed at 
times in legislative acts. In the Presbyterian Assembly of 1799, 
it was urged that the elders serve as school trustees “for the pur- 
pose of overseeing the selection of teachers and instruction,” be- 
cause the “vain and pernicious philosophy” was spreading “its 
infection from Europe to America.” The movement for Pres- 
byterian parochial schools developed in the second quarter of 
the century, according to Dr. Sherrill, the historian of these 
schools, after the Church had found that she “could not meet 
the situation, as she saw it by ecclesiastical supervision of the 
schools, however nicely veiled.” In New England, preachers 
served as school visitors until late in the century. One-half 
of the school committee-men in Massachusetts were ministers in 
1847. A similar situation exisited in all the states, where min- 
isters very frequently exercied the functions of county, city, and 
even state superintendents of schools. In the decision of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court of 1894, which upheld the right to 
wear a religious garb in the public schools, Mr. Justice Dean 
summarized the tradition of his state in the following words: 
“Our recollection extends back almost to the beginning of the 
common-school system of the Commonwealth; in many counties 
there never was a time when ministers of Protestant sects were 
not frequently selected as teachers; . . . when the office of county 
superintendent was first created in 1854, in many counties 
preachers were chosen to fill the office; the present State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is a Protestant preacher. It is fair 
to presume that high moral character, the result of Christian 
sectarian [NOTE] teaching, as well as scholarly attainments, 
age their selection.”—Hysong v. School District, 164 Pa. 


The religious textbooks of the colonial period were not imme- 
diately replaced by the more secular, patriotic readers that were 
composed after the Revolution. Religious primers and the Bible 
itself continued to be used as readers for some years, and the 
New England Primer was used in certain country districts in the 
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south far into the nineteenth century. It is true that the aim 
of education as set forth in legislation after 1800 became pro- 
gressively more civic, industrial, professional, and moral rather 
than religious, but practice did not coincide with theory at 
once, as is usually the case. In fact, not only was the religious 
objective of education stressed by many educational officers, but 
it was also the animating force that inspired various movements 
for better educational facilities. Governor Gilmore of Georgia 
asked for the repeal of the school acts of 1837 and 1838, be- 
cause they had failed to realize the intended purpose of intro- 
ducing books “calculated to impress upon them [the students] 
religious, moral, and practical truth.” Of the transition period 
toward the middle of the century—when the common or public 
school began to replace the earlier private and church schools— 
a prominent non-Catholic scholar, Carl Zollmann, has written: 


“When parochial schools were absorbed by the public schools, 
they were, in many instances, for years and even decades con- 
ducted substantially in the same manner as was the case before 
the change. . . . But Protestant denominations, being generally 
in the majority, naturally were somewhat favored, and quite 
frequently succeeded in having their particular religious instruc- 
tion continued in the public schools which succeeded their 
parochial school.” ? 


Religious zeal was perhaps even more conspicuous in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of secondary schools. The forty years 
immediately following the adoption of the federal Constitution 
form the period of the great academy movement, when hundreds 
of schools were established in every section of the nation. Ac- 
cording to one student of high school education, there were only 
64 public high schools in 1850 and over 5,000 academies. In 
many of these schools, too, especially in the earlier years, min- 
isters served as principals and teachers or as trustees; religious 
exercises were prescribed; Bible reading was almost universal; 
and books on the Evidences of Religion or of Christianity, even 
the Assembly and the Westminster catechisms, were not un- 
commonly listed among the textbooks. 

In like manner, the overwhelming majority of colleges that 
were established before the Civil War were under church control, 
and their foundations were inspired primarily by religious mo- 


*Carl Zollmann, American Church Law, 72-74. 
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tives. This was the situation, despite the insistence of the so- 
called intellectuals—the secularists and deists and naturalists— 
for the establishment of state universities as a potent means of 
propagating their naturalistic philosophy. In the state constitu- 
tions of Georgia, North Carolina, and later of Indiana, provisions 
were inserted for a state university, and such institutions were 
founded in several states before 1820. Nevertheless, in 1861, 
eighteen of the states in the Union at that time had no state 
college, while the religious sects had established 181 permanent 
colleges, to say nothing of the numerous defunct schools. But 
even the state schools, with perhaps the single exception of the 
University of Virginia, were distinctly religious in tone; in fact, 
in most instances, they were more religious than the majority of 
the denominational colleges of today. A religious atmosphere 
was maintained through compulsory chapel exercises, Sunday 
services, prayers, hymns, Bible reading, ministerial presidents 
and trustees and teachers. The Presbyterians were particularly 
influential in exercising control at state schools, as at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Nashville College, Indiana Seminary, 
and for many years they directed Miami and Ohio colleges. 
Congregational interests were served in Vermont from 1828 to 
1865 at the so-called state University of Vermont. The quality 
of the religious instruction in state schools was often designated 
“non-sectarian,” but it was none the less positively Christian 
and supernatural, although Protestant. 

It is true that the anti-doctrinal secularists sought control of 
certain colleges and were partially successful in Kentucky and 
Louisiana, where the doctrines of French rationalism were 
known; and in Massachusetts the Unitarians took possession of 
Harvard. The liberal forces were less successful in the bitter 
controversy over King’s College (now Columbia) in New York. 
Rationalistic thought had also permeated other orthodox institu- 
tions in the wave of irreligion that swept the country during the 
Revolutionary War and amid the depression and hard times that 
followed. But this spirit was checked about 1800, when the 
Great Revivals began, although the doctrines of naturalism left 
& permanent mark upon subsequent generations. 

The University of Virginia is the principal, if not the sole, 
exception in the list of early college foundations where religious 
motivation exerted no influence. It was referred to in 1820 as 
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“probably the first instance in the world of a university without 
any (such) provision” for a course in theology. The religion of 
Deism was to supplant theology, and the proofs for the existence 
of God, the author of morality, would “be within the province of 
the professor of ethics.” That was the opinion of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who was weary of the bickering and recriminations of 
the various sects against whom he had determined to safeguard 
his pet university. His philosophy, however, was one that 
tended toward secularism and certainly one of opposition to re- 
vealed supernatural doctrine, as appears from the elimination 
in his Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth of all supernatural 
elements and facts in the life of Christ, and seems to be implied 
likewise in the clause of the Virginia Bill for Establishing Re- 
ligious Freedom (1786), which reads: 


“the impious presumption of legislators and rulers civil as well 
as ecclesiastical, who, being themselves but fallible and un- 
inspired men, have assumed dominion over the faith of others, 
setting up their own opinions and modes of thinking as the only 
true and infallible . . . hath established and maintained false 
religions over the greatest part of the world. . . .” 
The University of Virginia was still regarded as an exception as 
late as 1870—although by that time religious influence was not 
entirely lacking—for in the celebrated case involving Bible read- 
ing in the schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, it was argued that “in all 
the colleges, academies, and seminaries, excepting perhaps the 
University of Virginia, religious instruction is and ever has been 
regarded as of the first importance,” although most of the in- 
stitutions were “in the enjoyment of aid from the various states.” 
Was the religious character of early American education in 
any way opposed to constitutional and statutory enactments? 
The answer is emphatically, No! With few exceptions, the 
earliest legislation was more favorable by far to the religious 
than it was to the secular philosophy of life and education. The 
Federal Constitution and Bill of Rights guaranteed religious 
liberty to all through the prohibition of test oaths and a church 
establishment. It is generally known that practical expediency 
rather than lofty principle was responsible for these provisions, 
which did not compel the individual states to enact similar guar- _ 
antees for religious and civil liberty. Hence forms of test oaths 
for office were retained in some states for decades. Maryland 
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required a belief in Christianity; North and South Carolina, in 
Protestantism. Public support of Protestantism was constitu- 
tional in Massachusetts and Connecticut until 1833 and 1818 
respectively, and New Hampshire still admits a preference for 
“evangelical principles” and “Protestant teachers.” Belief in 
the inspiration of the Bible, or the existence of God, heaven and 
hell, in the Holy Trinity was required in office-holders, and, un- 
less I am mistaken, some such requirements remain today in a 
few states. We must pass over the interpretation of such pro- 
visions and the discrepancy between theory and practice. 
Whether this is a Christian nation or in what sense “Christianity 
is the law of the land” have been moot questions from the time 
our nation was formed. No-test laws to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the naturalistic Thomas Cooper was not wanted on 
the faculties of early colleges in Pennsylvania and South Caro- 
lina, nor would his friend Jefferson engage him in Virginia. In 
1872, it was whispered about in Boston that it made “a material 
difference with a man’s chances [i.e., for teaching] whether he be 
a believer in Cotton Mather or in Darwin,” according to the ob- 
servation of the state superintendent of schools of California, 
John Swett. We are all familiar with examples of practical 
control of teaching today in schools and universities through a 
form of indirect religious or irreligious tests, and in a recent work 
Dr. Bruce Raup writes that “in many states a certificate of 
moral character from a minister is required to receive a certi- 
ficate,” and that teachers and superintendents must frequently 
be identified with Sunday School societies. 

There were, however, few if any legal restrictions placed upon 
religious education in the early period of our nation. The Fed- 
eral Government has fostered and actually supported Christian 
and “sectarian” teaching in many ways. The “sectarian” Indian 
Missions were publicly aided until 1900; Protestant colleges for 
Negroes and Sunday School missions were established after the 
Civil. War with federal aid; land grants, including the Morrill 
grant of 1862, were conferred on church schools. The lots to be 
set aside for school purposes in the newly admitted states were 
not confined to non-sectarian, secular, common, public schools 
until late in the last century. The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
reserved lot 29 for the purpose of religion, and enacted the oft- 
quoted declaration: 
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“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 


This provision was embodied, with or without modifications, into 
the Constitutions of Ohio, Michigan, North Carolina, Nebraska 
and Mississippi. A similar provision was incorporated in the 
congressional act of 1812 which organized the Territory of Mis- 
souri. According to Prof. Green, in this act “one of the chief 
reasons for maintaining schools was declared to be the promotion 
of religion.” Edward Humphreys, author of Nationalism and 
Religion in America, maintained that the United States pledged 
itself and required the people of the territory to promote religion 
and morality as well as knowledge. Certainly in Ohio the pro- 
vision was interpreted as enjoining the assembly to “encourage” 
religious education for those whose conscience required it, and 
this contention was argued in the Bible case of 1872, although 
the court denied it in a split decision (Bd. of Ed. v. Minor, 23 
Ohio, 211). 

Educational provisions were expressed in general terms or 
entirely omitted in the first Constitutions. Pennsylvania and 
Vermont ordered the establishment of schools and directed that 
“all religious societies or bodies of men heretofore united or in- 
corporated for the advancement of religion or learning . . . shall 
be encouraged and protected in the enjoyment of” their priv- 
leges. This was thought for years in Pennsylvania to favor the 
public support of even church colleges. The revised Constitution 
of Georgia, 1798, urged the promotion of “seminaries of learn- 
ing” and “further donations and privileges to those already 
established”—an injunction which certainly aided the cause of 
religious education. The colonial provisions in favor of religious 
education were retained upon the law books of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut for some years. New Hampshire copied the 
provisions of Massachusetts, and Maine in 1820 directed the 
legislature to “encourage and suitably endow, from time to time, 
as the circumstances of the people may authorize, all academies, 
colleges, and seminaries of learning within the state. Maine was 
beneficent toward church schools and to this day has enacted no 
universal provision excluding all church schools from state aid. 

A religious aim was also expressed occasionally in legislative 
acts or charters to academies, or prescriptions for the establish- 
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ment of schools. On the other hand, provisions that might be 
regarded as hostile toward religion were few before 1820. In 
several states, the exclusion of ministers from public office reflects 
the anti-ecclesiastical spirit, and occasionally the prohibition of 
religious tests and discrimination was inserted even in the acts 
incorporating private schools. But it was not until after 1820 or 
1830 that legislaticn definitely prejudicial to religious education 
began to be enacted. In general, these provisions were directed 
against “sectarian” religion: textbooks, doctrines, tenets, schools. 
Theological departments were excluded from state institutions, 
and for several decades some states denied even to chartered 
private or church colleges a school of theology. About 1850 and, 
to a greater extent, after the Civil War there began the tide of 
secularized public education, when state after state joined the 
procession against “sectarian” education with constitutional 
amendments. Time does not permit a discussion of the develop- 
ment of this tide, the discrepancies between the states, the 
numerous exceptions.® 

As for the forces responsible for this change in our educational 
history, Dr. O’Connell will analyze them this afternoon in his 
address on “Sources of Secularism.” Allow me to indicate briefly 
the three stages that can be noted in this process. In the first 
period, 1760-1800, the doctrines of deism, naturalism, rationalism 
were introduced into America, deriving from the English Enlight- 
ment and Revolutionary France. A new religion it was, liberal, 
ethical, anti-doctrinal, with a deep-seated antipathy toward 
“creeds,” “ecclestiasticism,’ “empty-forms,” “man-made doc- 
trines.” This school gained strength from the bickerings and 
rivalries and ambitions of the Protestant sects. To its devotees, 
a church government was essentially an “autocracy,” and dogmas 
were means of “shackling the human intelligence.” True religion 
must be purely ethical, humanitarian, creedless, with the Scrip- 
tures merely a source-book and an inspiration of brotherly love 
and lofty morals. Whatever shades of differences divided its 
members, this schoo] made much of its own Liberalism and had 
unbounded confidence in the power of human knowledge and nat- 
ural science as a substitute for supernatural religion to reform 
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mankind and abolish crime. The American people had not 
accepted these notions by 1820 when the schools retained in large 
part a solid core of revealed Christian truths. But these views 
were expressed in the numerous plans for state and even a na- 
tional system of education, which were proposed after the Revo- 
lution and which disregarded individual conscience, parental 
rights and local self-determination. The law of nature was to 
replace that of grace; society would take the place of the church, 
nature that of God. Unaided human reason, the scientific 
method, natural “knowledge” would eventually solve all prob- 
lems, intellectual, moral, social. Such were the views of the 
theorists, Frankin, Jefferson, DeWitt Clinton, and of the found- 
ers of the New York Public School Society. Among them were 
extremists, as Governor Claiborne of Louisiana, who admired in 
a free (sic) people absolute state domination after the model of 
“an ancient Republic of Greece,” and who thought that “the 
youth should be considered as the property of the State.” To 
the credit of Jefferson, let it be said that he opposed until his 
death state control of elementary schools. These should be left 
in the care of the people. “It is a belief against all experience,” 
he wrote, that education would be better managed by any state 
officers “than by the parents within each ward... . Try the 
principle one step farther,-and amend the bill so as to commit 
to the Governor and council the management of all our farms, 
our mills, and merchant stores.” 

The second stage of this process toward secularism, between 
1830 and 1850, met with greater success when enthusiastic zealots 
for public education pounced upon the term “non-sectarian” 
religion, and through a gigantic program of propaganda and 
vituperation spread their anti-doctrinal tenets throughout the 
land. Horace Mann, the arch apostle of Unitarian “non-secta- 
rianism” and often regarded as founder of our modern public 
schools, hated Christian revelation to a degree that was almost 
an obsession. Horace Bushnell, Caleb Mills, Samuel Lewis, 
Horace Greeley, Alexander Campbell and numerous others were 
inflamed with an anti-doctrinal complex that was as deep as 
was their fanatical devotion toward public schools. Throughout 
the century, from coast to coast, in legislative assemblies and 
at educational conventions, in school journals and official school 
reports, there echoed and re-echoed the denunciation of doc- 
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trinal creeds, man-made opinions and sectarian doctrines with 
such vehemence that one wonders whether in the entire list of 
sins against the Decalogue there could be found a more vicious 
crime than teaching a child that Christ was the Son of God or 
that sanctifying grace washes away original sin in the waters of 
baptism. And these denunciations were made in the name of 
truth and religious liberty! ¢ 

The final phase of the movement, 1875-1900, followed the 
speech of President Grant in 1875, in which he proposed the 
complete secularization of public education and all public schools 
and the relegation of religion to the home and the church. A 

_ bill to bring this about through enactment of the federal con- 
gress was defeated by one vote in the Congress of the United 
States. In this period, the most stringent constitutional provi- 
sions against religion in education were enacted, and the intro- 
duction of the doctrine of atheistic evolution and later of mecha- 
nistic psychology aided the triumph of secularism. 

It is worthy of note that the last two stages in the march 
toward secularism likewise witnessed the two most bitter anti- 
Catholic movements—the Know-Nothing wave of 1840-1860, and 
the wave of 1875 that culminated in the A.P.A. agitation of the 
Nineties. It is by no means certain that the success of the secu- 
lar public school would have been assured, or that the shadowy 
“non-sectarian” religion would have been imposed upon Ameri- 
can education had it not been for the injection of the Catholic 
question into the discussion. Some evidence to the contrary 

appears in the following three observations: 

First, the Protestant sects that retained their belief in their 
own doctrines were opposed to the secular public school and 
fought to maintain their own schools, as the Presbyterians, or- 
thodox Congregationalists, the Lutherans, Episcopalians, and 
even the non-doctrinal Quakers. The less doctrinal and more 
emotional sects, as the Disciples, Unitarians, and Methodists, 
were satisfied with “non-sectarian” elementary public schools 
but were as determined as the other sects to maintain their own 
colleges. I would call your attention to the interesting fact 
that the religious character of these latter colleges did not differ 
greatly from the “non-sectarian” religion that was desired for 


*See, eg., Public Funds, p. 168 n, 266-272, 468, 478, 481. 
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the public grade schools. Antioch College in Ohio, when under 
the presidency of Horace Mann, illustrated this point. One of 
the most bitter antagonists of Catholic parochial schools, who 
acted as official historian for the U. S. Office of Education for 
years (Dr. A. D. Mayo), wrote about 1896 that the Catholic 
Church was not alone in opposing the advent of public schools, 
because forty years earlier “a powerful section of the clergy 
and leading laity of every influential church took the same atti- 
tude.” And another opponent of Catholic schools, George Mar- 
tin, in his history of the evolution of public schools in Massa- 
chusetts, refers to the -agitation in behalf of parochial schools 
that was being carried on by Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists in 1848, and he added: 

“While this discussion was going on, a new danger appeared, 
in the presence of which the opposing parties ceased their wordy 
conflict, and combining their forces against the COMMON 


ENEMY, solidified public opinion in support of the nonsectarian 
public school.” 


The common enemy was no other than the Irish immigrants 
coming in great numbers after 1840, and demanding that the 


religious rights of their children be preserved against the “non- 
sectarianism” of the Protestant public schools. Other writers 
besides the bigoted Martin likewise attribute the acceptance 
not only of “non-sectarianism” but even of secularism more to 
the fear of papal authority and the increase of Catholic immi- 
grants than to the influence of deistic and Unitarian doctrines. 
Fear of papal domination of the Mississippi Valley through 
“Jesuital” schools also inspired the creation of many Protestant 
colleges in that region. 

Secondly, the earliest anti-sectarian restrictions were directed 
against the elementary parochial schools before they were ap- 
plied to church-controlled colleges and academies. In Massa- 
chusetts, the higher institutions of learning (under Protestant 
church control) were deliberately excluded from the constitutional 
amendment of 1855 which made impossible the use of public 
funds for parochial schools, and a similar provision was not ap- 
plied in law to colleges and academies until 1917. Bishop Hughes 
of New York replied to the Memorial of the Methodists against 
aid to parochial schools with the retort: “When their theological 
seminaries obtained (and they still receive) the bounty of the 
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State, did, or do the Catholics complain?” Many an enthusiast 
for public non-sectarian schools as Caleb Mills of Indiana and 
Dr. Burrowes, state superintendent of schools in Pennsylvania, 
openly advocated the denominational control of higher educa- 
tion with public support, while those who perceived a church- 
state union in any plan for state aid to parochial schools or 
public schools with doctrinal teaching, felt no similar misgivings 
in asking for and accepting public support for “sectarian” teach- 
ing in church-controlled colleges and academies. 

Finally, the secularists and non-sectarians gave scant consid- 
eration to the religious liberty of poor and delinquent Catholic 
youth, who were confined to public or private orphanages or 
corrective institutions, and to the natural rights of their parents. 
For the “non-sectarianism” of these institutions meant the pros- 
elyting of Catholic children, forced to accept religious instruction 
from Protestant preachers, who not infrequently received public 
compensation for their teaching, while Catholic priests were at 
the same time denied admission. And the first laws that were 
enacted to safeguard the religious heritage of these children— 
and note that the first of such provisions were made ten years 
after the close of the Civil War—were actually opposed by secu- 
larists. 

With this sketchy account of the condition of religion in 
American education—necessarily a very summary, inadequate 
and incomplete account—I conclude with the earnest hope that 
the members of this Federation will continue their study of this 
most unhappy phase of our history and that they will endeavor 
to make it known to Catholics and non-Catholics alike so that 
the notion of true religious liberty in education may illumine the 
minds of our citizens, and true education may again become the 
rightful heritage of American youth. 

Ricuarp J. GaBEL. 
De Sales College, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE REMEDIAL CLINIC AT THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 


In September, 1939, the Child Center at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America was expanded with the aid of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. On the staff at the Child Center are 
Thomas V. Moore, 0.8.B., Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry 
and Psychology; John Russell, M.D., Psychiatrist and Assistant 
Professor of Psychiatry and Psychology; Miss Monica Lyman, 
MSc., Instructor in Social Work and Director of Psychiatric 
Social Work; M. Gertrude Reiman, Ph.D., Psychologist and 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Psychology; Miss Beatrice 
Faivre, M.A., Psychiatric Social Worker; and Miss Katherine G. 
Keneally, M.Ed., Instructor in Psychology and Director of the 
Remedial Clinic. The department of Psychiatry and Psychology 
is offering three fellowships annually, one in psychiatry, one in 
clinical psychology, and one in the remedial education field. The 
first psychiatric fellowship was awarded to Aloysious 8. Church, 
M.D., in September, 1939. 

During the year from October, 1939, to June, 1940, twenty-one 
children have been enrolled in the Remedial Clinic. Three of 
these children were girls and eighteen were boys, a ratio of six 
boys to one girl. They were referred to the Child Center by 
parents, priests, parochial and public school principals and 
teachers, and in some cases by the family physician. Many of 
these children were referred for additional problems beside school 
failure. Some were referred as behavior problems, some for tim- 
idity, shyness, inferiority complexes, nervousness and for their 
inability to socialize with children of their own age. 

Each child referred to the Child Center was given a complete 
physical examination, including visual and auditory tests. He 
was also given an individual intelligence test and a performance 
test by the staff psychologist. A complete social and educational 
history was obtained by a social worker. These data were then 
considered for each case by the staff of the Child Center from a 
mental hygiene viewpoint to determine the underlying causes 
in the reading difficulty and other problems and to determine 
the type of service needed. 

In some cases the oniy service needed was instruction in the 
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Remedial Clinic to overcome educational difficulties. In other 
cases, medication, psychiatric treatment and play therapy were 
recommended and carried out when it was considered essential 
to help the child overcome all his difficulties. 

Reports of progress of each individual case were presented and 
discussed at treatment conferences. The psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist and social workers maintained close cooperation with the 
remedial teacher on all cases. The advice given by the psychia- 
trist and the reports of the child’s progress at home and at school 
that were obtained by the social workers were very helpful in 
understanding the child’s attitudes and problems. 

Children having normal or superior intelligence, who were 
failing in school, were accepted for instruction in the Remedial 
Clinic. The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test! and 
the Durrell-Sullivan Capacity Test * were given to each child to 
determine the amount of retardation in reading. Children who 
were retarded one year or more in reading according to their 
grade placement were accepted for remedial instruction. Many 
children who were not severely retarded were taken care of by 
an adjustment of the work of their regular classrooms. Detailed 
recommendations for corrective procedures were sent to the class- 
room teachers who instructed these pupils. 

An individual analysis of each child’s difficulties was made. 
The Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty’ was used to diag- 
nose the errors made by each child. This test discovers the 
child’s difficulties in word recognition, word analysis and phrase 
perception; speed, expression, enunciation and perceptual habits 
in oral reading; speed, comprehension and faulty habits in silent 
reading and various skills of oral and written recall. Many types 
of study skills are also tested if the child is in or above the inter- 
mediate grades. The remedial program is based upon the con- 
fusions, faulty habits and difficulties revealed by this examina- 
tion. 

Intensive remedial instruction was given to these pupils for 
two hours each morning by graduate students who are experi- 
enced teachers. The instruction was designed to correct their 
specific difficulties and to bring their achievement up to normal. 
In some cases individual instruction is necessary. Children 
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having the same reading grade equivalents and the same type 
of difficulty are taught in small groups. 

The remedial program also takes into consideration the rate 
of learning, the level of accomplishment, and the need for moti- 
vation. Detailed lesson plans are necessary for a successful 
remedial program. The short attention and interest spans of 
these children who are lacking in security and confidence require 
extremely detailed lesson planning. Frequent change in the 
type of activity helps these pupils to overcome their inattention 
and to gain both security and confidence. 

Exercises and drills are carefully graded in difficulty, and con- 
stant reviews are necessary in the mastery of new skills in read- 
ing. The amount of work is gradually increased until the child’s 
learning rate is many times that of his regular classroom. The 
average gain for children in the clinic has been six months for 
each month of attendance. Successful remedial instruction re- 
quires tutors who are able to make lesson plans to fit the specific 
needs and difficulties of these children. 

The success of remedial instruction has been proven by the 
school records of the children who were returned to their class- 
rooms. During the year eight children were returned to their 
classrooms after a short period of instruction, ranging from six 
weeks to six months. Reports from their various teachers show 
that the children have been able to do the work of their grades 
successfully. Many teachers reported changes in behavior and 
in their attitudes toward school work. The children evidenced 
security and confidence in their ability to succeed. 

The following table was made from our clinic records for the 
current year. 

Table Showing Gains Made, 1939-1940 
Jack James Kenneth Everett 
5 4 5 3 
9-4 9-5 8-7 
13-6 104 11-2 9-4 


3.1 23 2.1 Primer 
level 


72 


The primary purposes of the Remedial Clinic are the training 
of teachers and research in the methods of analysis, prevention 
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and correction of school failure among children. A limited num- 
ber of experienced teachers are selected as tutors in the clinic. 
These tutors are trained in remedial procedures and in diagnostic 
testing and are taught to make specific recommendations for 
remedial work. They are also cnoounnand to do original research 
in the field of reading. 

The courses offered at the Catholic University of America in 
connection with the Remedial Clinic help the classroom teacher 
in many specific ways. The courses offer specific plans and 
methods for carrying on preventive and remedial work in read- 
ing and arithmetic. Students are shown through demonstration 
how to plan their schedules and how to teach small groups on 
the various levels found in every classroom. 

During the current year an excellent piece of research entitled, 
“The Relation of Difficulty between Two Intermediate Grade 
Study Skills,” was done by Sister M. Verone Wohlwend, S.N.D. 
We hope that our work in the Remedial Clinic at the Catholic 
University of America will continue and will be able to con- 
tribute to the field of education through further research in order 
to prevent and correct the many educational failures now found 
in our schools. 

KATHERINE G. KENBEALLY. 
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CATECHETICS—THEN AND NOW 


To enable us to discuss modern catechetics it will be necessary 
to examine the early catechetical instructions as to aim, content, 
method, catechist. Naturally, we should begin with Our Lord’s 
instructions: (1) The aim:* “For the Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which is lost.”* “Therefore I say to you, 
be not solicitous for your life, what you shall eat; nor for your 
body, what you shall put on—but seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His justice; and all these things shall be added unto 
you.”* “For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his soul.”* (2) The content: Our 
Lord marked out a new way of living, a way of perfection; “Be 
ye therefore perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” * 
A new commandment is given men, the commandment of love; 
a new rule, the Golden Rule; a new ideal, the example of Christ; 
a new spirit, summarized in the Beatitudes; new activities, sum- 
marized in such short positive exhortations as “Follow me,” 
“Watch and pray,” “Deny yourself.” (3) Method: As stated 


tersely by Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, “the essential method of 
the educational process according to Christ was living.”* The 
school was life; the content was the kind of life to be lived; the 
method was living; it was the assimilation and the application - 
of the content. (4) The Teacher: “But whom do you say that 
I am”?* “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 


IN APOSTOLIC TIMES 


In the teachings of the Apostles, as recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul, we find a continuation 
of Christ’s scheme of education. The Aim: “Behold now is the 
day of salvation.”* “For the wages of sin is death, but the gift 
of God life everlasting in Christ Jesus, Our Lord.”* “For what 


Part II, Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
e 

*Luke XII, 22, ms 

‘Mark VIII, 36 

Matt. V, 


Mate 15, 16. 


*II Cor. VI 
* Rom. VI, 
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things a man shall sow, those also shall he reap. For he that 
soweth in the flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corruption. But 
he that soweth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap life everlast- 
ing.” *° “For there is no other name under heaven given to men, 
whereby we must be saved.” ** Salvation is the aim, but Christ 
is the way. (2) Content was a way of living after the example 
of Christ. Paul would not “know anything among you but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” ** “For we preach not ourselves but 
Jesus Christ Our Lord.” ** With Christ and through Christ the 
Christian is exhorted to walk in the “newness of life,” to organ- 
ize life on a supernatural plane. This new life is contrasted with 
the life of the flesh: “But the fruit of the spirit is charity, joy, 
peace, patience—chastity.” “If we live in the spirit, let us also 
walk in the spirit.”** The content here also is a way of per- 
fection; Christ is the way. (3) Method: With the emphasis on 
living, St. Paul continues Our Lord’s method. (4) The teachers: 
The apostles were commissioned directly by Our Lord: “Going 
therefore, teach ye all nations”; “Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have comeneniled you.”** Like Our Lord, 
and faithful to His instruction, they stressed observance, for 
“Faith without works is dead.” *° 


EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD 


Since these apostolic instructions '’ were given orally, the term 
catechetics '** may with propriety be applied to them. Later, as 
the number of teachers increased, there arose the necessity of 
evolving a more detailed method of instruction especially suited 
to those preparing for Baptism. “Of all the methods of Chris- 
tian instruction that have come down to us from antiquity, that 
of St. Augustine, De Catechezandis Rudibus, is the most sys- 
tematic; upon the Saint’s work are based all subsequent works 


James II, 26. 
* Religious Instruction and Education, Rudolph G. Bandas, p. 1. 
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on catechetics.” *® In the essentials of St. Augustine’s content 
and method we find a continuation of the emphasis on living. 
“He lays emphasis on the relation of truths to daily life.” *° The 
instruction was based on the Old and the New Testaments; but 
since he treated these so that they converged on Christ we may 
say his scheme of instruction, like St. Paul’s, was Christocentric. 
His method of instruction was narrative; he advocated the his- 
torical exposition of doctrine and morals. The catechetical prin- 
ciples, drawn up at the request of a Deacon of Carthage, mani- 
fest keen psychological insight. He would train the intellect, 
also “inflame the heart with love of virtue and incline the will 
toward good”; ** he would not confuse with too much matter; 
he would explain clearly, concisely; he would use questions to 
ascertain if the pupils were following him; he would have one 
central theme, and one motivation—the love of God; he would 
keep up interest and cultivate cheerfulness; he would adapt the 
instruction to the capacity and peculiarities of the candidate.” 


THE MIDDLE AGES—THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


With the rapid expansion of Christianity an elementary expla- 
nation of the Creed and the Our Father, in preparation for 
Baptism, became the common type of instruction. To aid, to 
systematize this instruction, Alcuin (735-804) prepared an or- 
derly arrangement of instruction resembling our modern cate- 
chism; it was a Latin explanation, in the form of questions and 
answers, of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer.** Thus, the cate- 
chetical manuals by Alcuin and ather authors existed before 
Luther’s time, but they were intended for the teachers. How- 
ever, one other development should be noted. In the Middle 
Ages, plays, stained glass windows, statues, pictures of the saints, 
illustrated books of some 50 pages called Bibles of the Poor, in- 
troduce us to the use of projects and to visual aids in teaching 
catechism. Finally, St. John Baptist de la Salle popularized the 
simultaneous method whereby homogeneous groups could be 
taught prayers and given instruction in common. 


* Aims and Methods of Teaching Religion, John K. Sharp, p. 23. 
” Catechetics in the New Testament, Rudolph G. Bandas, p. 122. 
™ Ibid., p. 122. 

Ibid., pp. 123-27. 

* Religious Instruction and Education, Rudolph G. Bandas, p. 7. 
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According to Rev. Dr. John T. McMahon, “it is generally ad- 
mitted that to Luther is due the credit of popularizing the cate- 
chism as a textbook for pupils.” ** Catholic educators like Cani- 
sius and Bellarmine later prepared texts for the use of Catholic 
pupils. Printing aided, no doubt, in the distribution and use of 
such texts. But we note that catechetics has departed appre- 
ciably from apostolic traditions in method and content. 

“On the eve of the so-called Reformation . . . indifference in 
matters of belief and looseness in morals . . . were inevitably 
reflected in the ministry of catechization. Priests and catechists 
were despised. . . . Religious instruction lost its attractive and 
historical form and became abstract and argumentative.” ** 
After the Reformation, to counteract persistent attacks on faith 
and morals, catechists stressed the fundamental dogmas and pre- 
cepts of the Church. However, the instruction and the texts 
aimed at information rather than at inspiration and stimulation. 
In the early nineteen hundreds, this criticism of catechetical in- 
struction was made by Dr. Burns; it is accepted by Father 
Sharp as “doubtless true today” (1929): “The catechetical in- 
struction is still given after the fashion of a century ago. It is 
a dry, hard drill in abstract, theological formulae and little 
more.” 7° In 1940, we note remarkable and successful attempts 
to make catechetics concrete, interesting and practical. Religion 
is being integrated with life. 

RESULTS IN TERMS OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Let us follow the reaction. In apostolic times a personal 
knowledge and a personal love of Christ was taught by those 
close to Him, or by their immediate successors. The tribute 
paid to the first Christians so instructed is most edifying and 
very thought-provoking: “They had but one heart and one 
soul”; “See how they love one another.” Could a similar tribute 
be paid to Christians of the Reformation period? Of our period? 
Why? Personal love of Christ in the first centuries, rather than 
love of abstract dogmas, gave millions of martyrs the courage 
to die gladly rather than deny One they loved. Witness the 
testimony of St. Ignatius, of St. Polycarp, Martyrs. The age of 


™ Some Methods of T ing Religion, John T. McMahon, p. 105. 
* Religious Instruction and Education, Rudolph G. Bandas, p. 11. 
= ‘Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion, John K. Sharp, p. 81. 
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missionaries perpetuated an undying love of Christ and brought 
entire nations to accept His sweet yoke. The Middle Ages, the 
“age of faith,” saw stupendous cathedrals and world famous 
works of art testify to the faith and devotion of a Christ-loving © 
people. Religion was in the heart. But there came the age 
when catechetics ceased to be Christ-centered. After years of 
abstract instruction and lax morals the Reformation came; it 
saw not individual defections nor sectional schisms, but entire 
nations renouncing the Church of Christ and separating from 
the life-giving vine. The Mass and the Holy Eucharist were 
neglected; religion especially among the Puritans and the Cal- 
vinists, became cold, inhuman, repellent. Jansenists made com- 
munion with our Lord extremely difficult. Christ remained God 
with them but inaccessible. This led to the later error in which 
Christ is scarcely God but only a superman. Our age is slowly 
repudiating the idea of a personal God. Tho result apr 
proaching neo-paganism.*’ 
THE MODERN PERIOD 


But once again God raised up great men to bring us back to 
a personal love of Christ. A great Pope adopted as his motto, 
“To restore all things to Christ.” Should not cathechists heed 
this earnest appeal and center attention as did the apostles on 
the loving Christ, the Way, the Truth, the Life? Christian liv- 
ing should again become the aim and the method of cathechists. 
The inspiration, the motivation should be love of Christ. The 
ideal should be the example of Christ, whose Personality, if 
understood, would captivate the ascetic, the bold leader, the 
teacher, and all who admire a combination of leadership, hero- 
ism, sacrifice, sanctity. What is the place of dogma and moral 
in modern catechetics? Abstract theology should be left to the 
theologian. Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper explains that “the major 
attention—should be upon those things in Catholic teaching that 
immediately, and directly concern Catholic living; namely, the 
ideal, or moral; the motives, or dogmas; the means, or prayer, 
the Mass, and the sacraments.”** This content, if centered 
around Christ, would re-establish Him as the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. 


* Mim notes, Brother John FSC. 
Instruction, , 1939, p. 62. 
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PLANNING AN INSTRUCTION 


Now should children be introduced to Christ and to Chris- 
tian doctrine and morality? Dom Anscar Vonier, O.8.B.,”* says 
teachers “are like explorers whose mission it is to find out the 
course of a river.” They may proceed from the vast ocean to 
the mouth of the river, then follow the course of the river to its 
source, or they may start from the source on the mountain top 
and follow the course of the river “in the consciousness that 
sooner or later he will find himself entering the boundless ocean. 
There is a particular joy in the anticipation that the stream that 
carries him will become a limitless sea.” Children love this type 
of exploring, for it provides wonder and admiration, sources of 
real pleasure and happiness. Wonder and admiration pass easily 
to love. If instead of bewildering children with abstract doc- 
trine we proceed as did Our Lord, from the natural and the 
concrete we may provide them some of the thrill, the wonder 
and the interest of explorers. If we center our doctrine and 
morality around the commanding but approachable Christ and — 
make our Religion lessons Christ-centered, how much easier it 
will be to develop a personal love of Christ. 

However, many of our texts, especially the earlier texts, were 
organized by theologians of great learning. They often explored 
from the immensity of their knowledge to the sources of infor- 
mation; they analyzed to select fundamental truths of moral 
doctrines. In these instances the catechist must fill in the inter- 
mediate steps; he must start the children at the source and 
patiently arrive at the point of doctrine so succinctly stated in 
the text. If he fails to do this, and merely “explains” the text, 
then asks pupils to memorize the more fundamental answers, he 
will surely destroy their interest because he destroys opportuni- 
ties to wonder and admire. 

The catechism is an excellent summary of catholic theology, 
but it is a summary. Teachers of science are not satisfied with 
a statement and explanation of scientific principles, nor with a 
mere summary of scientific principles; they retrace the steps by 
which these principles were discovered. This excellent procedure 
may and should be observed by the catechist in the difficult 
science of Christian Doctrine to enable him to present a unified, 


” The Personality of Christ, Dom Anscar Vonier, OSB., pp. 24-25. 
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coherent exposition. How easy, interesting and profitable such 
a procedure would be if Christ were chosen as the focal point, 
the unifying principle of the Christian religion. The catechism 
is also a résumé of the Gospel and within the reach of all intel- 
lects, but it should not be considered a substitute for the Gospel 
which gives such an inspiring record of the life, doings and teach- 
ings of Christ. Christ is the theme, the unifying principle of 
the Gospel; He should likewise vivify, vitalize our Religions 
lessons. 


METHODS OF ORAL INSTRUCTION 


Today, we find a variety of methods of instruction. Some 
follow the historical method and give the exposition in narrative 
form, like St. Augustine, in such manner that all converges in 
Christ; some follow the Liturgical method and develop the life 
and teachings of Our Lord as these are periodically emphasized 
through the liturgical seasons and in the liturgy of the Church, 
especially that of the Mass and the Sacraments; some follow 
the Munich method, which from the pedagogical viewpoint is 
based on Herbart’s principles—preparation, presentation, com- 
parison, generalization, application; some follow the Adaptive 
Way, a flexible method to suit circumstances as they arise and 
to suit the needs and capacities of pupils; some follow the Cate- 
chetical method, but in a flexible manner so as to permit the use 
of the best in other methods as occasions require, though retain- 
ing the basic emphasis on questioning. Most religious commu- 
nities have a traditional method. No one method is the best. 
A teacher will usually be most successful in using the method 
taught, studied and practiced, especially if, with years of experi- 
ence, he develops initiative and acquires the ability to adapt his 
instructions to suit the nature of the lesson and the needs of the 
pupils. Our Lord followed no one fixed method of teaching. His 
lessons to Nicodemus, to the Samaritan woman, to the Apostles, 
to groups of the common people forcefully illustrate the prin- 
ciple of flexibility, of adaptation. Such perfection in technique 
is found only in Christ. 


THE TEXT AND THE TEACHER 


All methods more or less suppose a pupil textbook to be used 
for home study or for home work. Yet all authors of textbooks 
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recognize the necessity of oral instruction to supplement the 
text. Success in teaching Religion plainly depends on this cor- 
relation. The catechism can never replace oral instruction for 
(1) the living voice is more efficacious than the printed word; (2) 
the brevity of the catechism renders supplementary explanation 
necessary; (3) theological terms used necessarily require expla- 
nation; (4) the formulas employed require brief or, at times, 
extensive development; (5) the catechism is a blind instructor, 
for it does not test either an understanding of the instruction or 
its application, whereas a catechist question, listens, sees difficul- 
ties and is thus directed in his explanations; (6) oral instruction 
is needed to produce the total effect on intellect, heart, will. The 
fruit of the Redemption is stated thus by Our Lord: “I am come 
that they may have life.” The essence of life on the supernatural 
plane is knowledge and love of God. A zealous catechist strives 
to have the spiritual life appreciated by children; he vitalizes 
his lessons by infusing into them warmth and light and love. To 
attain his purpose he may be aided by a catechism, yet even the 
best text is a poor substitute for a zealous catechist. 


END OR AIM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The end or aim of Religious education is twofold; first, by 
instruction it communicates to the intellect and engraves on the 
memory clear notions of truth and duty. But the instructions 
must be concrete. We are told that 65 per cent of our informa- 
tion comes visually, the remainder through the other senses. 
Modern psychology has made instruction more scientific. It em- 
phasizes three important laws of learning: apprehension, under- 
standing and assimilation, application. In Religion lessons, faith 
awakened by the catechist and stimulated by the grace of God 
becomes practical, becomes the spirit of faith. But the instruc- 
tion must be given with fervor, with ardent zeal; it must not be 
cold, mathematical, merely scientific, for the catechist is more 
than a professor; he is God’s instrument in the sanctification of 
souls. However, instruction is but the means, the second and 
real end of catechetical lessons is education, a transforming of 
intellect, heart and will. In the words of Pope Pius XI, the 
result of education is an amendment of life, the formation of 
the “true and perfect Christian.” *° 


* Encyclical, Christian Education of Youth, Pope Pius XI. 
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The Encyclical also insists on the education of “the whole 
man.” In addition to intellectual education which may be bar- 
ren in any efforts to transform life, there must be an appeal first 
to the heart, for pupils must be made to feel, must be moved to 
love before faith functions; secondly, to the will, for unless the 
will is moved to act, the light of the intellect and the affections 
of the heart will not be efficacious. 


CONCLUSION 


What, then, seems to be the status of catechetics today? What 
is the trend. It seems clear that, without sacrificing our scientific 
or professional progress, catechists are heeding the appeal of a 
great Pope “to restore all things to Christ.” The evidences are 
fairly convincing: we have the Encyclicals on Labor which insist 
that Christ is the only way out of our economic and social con- 
fusion; the Encyclical on Frequent Communion which re-estab- 
lishes Christ as our life through close personal union with Him 
in the Blessed Sacrament; the Encyclicals on Catholic Action 
and on the Christian Education of Youth which emphasizes that 
Christ is the light which should guide our activities. Numerous 
excellent biographies of Christ seem to answer a popular demand 
for more intimate knowledge of Our Lord; many new catechisms 
are Christ-centered; modern methods in catechetics center in- 
struction around Christ; devotions popularize love of the Sacred 
Heart and the exemplary example of the Child Christ. In answer 
to the appeal of a great Pope, efforts are being made to “Restore 
all things to Christ.” Catechists are heeding the appeal and seem 
to be returning in spirit and in method to the primitive period 
when religious instruction was centered in a personal knowledge 
and a personal love of Christ. ’ 

Broruer FS8.C. 


A PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE FOR SMALL CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


The literature on the problem of guidance in larger school sys- 
tems is rather abundant. But the problem of adapting guidance 
procedures to the specific needs and conditions of a smal] school, 
and the small Catholic school in particular, is a task which has 
up to this time received little attention. It is the purpose of 
this paper to suggest an organized program of guidance for our 
Catholic schools having a population ranging from approxi- 
mately 200 to 300 pupils, making due allowance for growth and 
development on the part of those upon whom the execution of 
the plan depends. 

Since our schools are comparatively small and cannot afford 
the services of a trained guidance specialist, the principal must 
fill the role of general director of the guidance program by pro- 
viding the initial information, leadership, incentive, and inspira- 
tion. In planning the program she will profit considerably by 
conferring with the pastor, the supervisor, a local doctor, the 
school nurse, and, of course, her staff. 

Each one should be able to make a worth-while contribution 
to the total program. Furthermore, in analyzing the needs of 
the pupil population and the facilities available for meeting 
these needs (so essential as a basis for guidance), these function- 
aries are indispensable. Incidentally, participation in such a 
survey of needs is a very effective and convincing way of getting 
more people interested in and informed about the problem of 
guidance and its purposes. 

In any event, whether or not they are able to make a great 
contribution to the program, they are of a congeries of factors 
affecting it and, as such, should be a part of the guidance pro- 
gram. One of the big tasks of the school leader is to get the 
whole community working more closely with the school in the 
interest of youth, and these people, in the type of community 
herein considered, are almost inevitable community leaders. 

Since the principal usually has too many duties and responsi- 
bilities to permit her to give personal direction to the extent 
that she would like to, she must depend on the teachers of her 
staff to be the principal guidance functionaries of the school. 
Although several types of staff organizations for administering 
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the homeroom plan of guidance are in use, we consider the fol- 
lowing administrative set-up to be the most desirable for the 
schools described: 


PRINCIPAL 
HOMEROOM DIRECTOR 
COMMITTEE 
HOMEROOM HOMEROOM HOMEROOM HOMEROOM HOMEROOM 
SPONSOR SPONSOR SPONSOR SPONSOR SPONSOR 


The Homeroom Director—Under this “Principal-Homeroom 
Director-Committee Plan’ as here illustrated, the principal, 
while retaining ultimate authority, delegates the responsibility 
for the development and execution of the guidance program to 
a homeroom director who has administrative authority com- 
mensurate with her responsibility. Besides acting as chairman 
of the committee and coordinating all guidance activities, the 
following specific duties are delegated to her by the principal 
whom she represents: assisting homeroom sponsors with difficult 
problems, developing and suggesting helpful materials to be used 
in the various homerooms, supervising of the development of 
records and reports, taking an active part in such activities as 
registration, and serving as a general adviser and helper to the 
sponsors. The principal must so arrange the director’s schedule 
that she is given ample free time to devote to these responsibili- 
ties. 

The Committee—The members of this committee are home- 
room sponsors appointed by the principal or elected by the 
faculty. They have not the authority vested in the homeroom 
director, but under her leadership this committee gives general 
direction to the development of the homerooms by formulating 
general homeroom policies and by discussing and determining 
materials and activities that will tend to bring about an inte- 
grated guidance program in the various homerooms and in the 
school. 

The Homeroom Sponsors.——In most of the school situations, 
the majority of the teaching staff must serve as homeroom spon- 
sors. However, if a selection is possible, the principal in making 
the assignment of teachers to homerooms should choose those 
who have demonstrated that they understand children and to 
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whom children go for help; who have been interested in clubs 
and activities; who have shown ability to get the cooperation of 
teachers and others outside the school, to work smoothly with 
all; who have the willingness and the stamina to do extra work 
with increasing efficiency; and who are willing to study and to 
train for improvement in their job. These better teachers not 
only contribute more to the program but add prestige to guid- 
ance-in-action, a point not without merit. 

The sponsor must be able to be to the students in her group 
an intellectual guide and stimulus, an adviser in the choice of 
school courses, electives, clubs, and activities, a refining influence, 
and a source of inspiration. As a guidance worker, a subject 
teacher, and an activity sponsor, she is in a strategic position to 
help her students with their many-sided problems. 

The Homeroom.—The students are assigned to the various 
homeroom groups on the basis of class organization (freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, seniors) with not more than thirty or forty 
in a group. In order to guarantee a common spirit and purpose, 
to make possible the consideration of common group problems 
and interests, and to permit the development of a continuous 
program of guidance, it is feasible that the pupils remain under 
the direction of the same sponsor for the entire four-year period, 
in so far as this is administratively possible. 

The homeroom is the students’ headquarters while he is in 
school; here he deposits his books, wraps, and other belongings 
(if lockers are not available). Administrative details, such as 
checking attendance and tardiness, and the making of announce- 
ments, are attended to by the sponsor or by a room committee. 
But the fundamental purpose of the homeroom is far more 
important: it gives the pupil the opportunity to become really 
well acquainted with at least one teacher, the homeroom spon- 
sor; and with at least one group of pupils, the homeroom group 
of which he is a member. Besides, it affords ample opportu- 
nity for the development of personal characteristics, such as 
initiative, loyalty, the ability to lead, and the willingness to 
cooperate and follow. There are many salutary social ends: 
programs are given, class meetings are held, activities and group 
projects are carried out. Student participation in school govern- 
ment may be born and nurtured here. The homeroom is actu- 
ally a miniature community where each pupil, however timid 
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and reticent, is encouraged by a helpful, tactful, and sympathetic 
sponsor to play his part in the affairs of the group. 

The Homeroom Period.—The homeroom represents a philos- 
ophy and a policy of individual schools, and therefore it is im- 
possible to determine the length of the period, the time of the 
period, or the number of homeroom periods that will be most 
effective for a particular school. The suggestions we are offering 
are representative of what some of our Catholic schools have 
attempted and have found to be satisfactory. This suggested 
program should be thought of as flexible and amenable to 
changes as warranted. | 

Since the homeroom period is a cooperative, integrative, edu- 
cative agency, and since it plays an important role in the pro- 
gram of guidance, a forty-five-minute period, preferably in the 
middle of the morning or of the afternoon, is desirable. During 
this designated period, let us say on Monday, the school assembly 
is held. This assembly calls for the participation of all the stu- 
dents and of all the teachers in those activities which are of 
interest, profit, and enjoyment to all. Through it each class, 
group, and organization should be encouraged to make its best 
and finest contribution to the school. The assembly should 
serve as a clearing house for many of the other student activities 
as well as for some of the ordinary curricular work of the school. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the first fifteen min- 
utes of the homeroom period might be devoted to administrative 
activities and brief discussions that are of interest and benefit 
to the group. The remaining thirty minutes could be devoted 
to club activities designed to appeal to the interests of every 
normal boy and girl. The outcomes which may be reasonably 
expected from participation in well-directed clubs are: self- 
reliance, originality, initiative, the discovery of latent talents, 
cooperation and training in the worthy use of leisure. The fol- 
lowing clubs are most commonly sponsored by our high schools: 
The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, The Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, The Student Council, English Clubs, Foreign Language 
Clubs, Science Clubs, Social Studies Clubs, Mathematics Clubs, 
Music and Art Clubs, Home Economic Clubs, Dramatic Clubs. 

In most schools one protected homeroom period weekly is 
sufficient. We suggest that every Friday the entire forty-five- 
minute period be devoted to group and individual counseling, 
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case-conference work, and other guidance problems. The spon- 
sor must make this period as worth while and as well protected 
against interruptions as any class period. In her work as coun- 
selor, the teacher must always emphasize preventive work first 
and then, when necessary, remedial work. All preventive en- 
deavor materially lessens the remedial program. 

The Student Council—The homeroom is also the unit of 
organization for the student council. Student participation in 
the government of the school, properly conceived and adminis- 
tered, can become both the training ground for, and the safe- 
guard of, our democratic society. The homeroom can be used 
as the working unit in the central organization of the student 
council. Each homeroom is represented by two students, a boy 
and a girl, whose business it is to coordinate the work of the 
student council and the interests of the homeroom. The home- 
room representatives make recommendations to the student 
council and bring back to the homeroom pupils the messages 
from that body. In this way, the student council reaches and 
influences the entire student body and every pupil in the school 
feels that he shares in the deliberations and actions of the central 
council. The central or all-school council meets at a scheduled 
hour every other week. Then, during the alternate weeks, the 
homeroom representatives relay to their regular groups in a dis- 
cussion period set aside for that purpose (the forty-five-minute 
period on Friday) the tentative suggestions and conclusions of 
the school council. Thus there is a continuous interchange of 
reactions and suggestions between the homerooms and the schoo! 
council. 

Records.—One of the most important functions of guidance is 
the study of the individual pupil in order to discover his abilities, 
his interests, and his needs, thereby aiding him to make an ad- 
justment to school life, social life, and to shape his tentative 
plans for the future. As an indispensable means toward provid- 
ing the counselor with information needed to do a satisfactory 
piece of work, a complete set of records is essential. These rec- 
ords are not to replace the administrative records on file in the 
office, but they are to supplement them. The following records 
are considered serviceable for our schools: 

Background of pupil: date of birth, place of birth, nationality, 
religion, education and occupation of parents, home condition. 
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Physical status. 

School attendance and scholarship-—past and present. 
Psychological, achievement, special aptitude, and interest tests. 
Out-of-class activities. 

Personality traits. 

Counseling interviews and recommendations. 

Teacher ratings. 


This paper was designed to discuss a simple scheme of guid- 
ance and, therefore, is rather restricted. It seems appropriate, 
however, to add a few thoughts of a general nature. The follow- 
ing are some considerations affecting the problem of guidance in 
small schools. They might be thought of as limitations and 
favoring factors. | 

Possible limitations are: a tendency toward a stereotyped and 
static curriculum; a scheme of administration which is not par- 
ticularly conducive to shared decisions; rigidity of administra- 
tive machinery, which often gives precedence to institutional 
rather than child dynamics. 

On the first point we might note that, unless we are willing 
and able to make changes in the interest of youth, if we persist 
in fitting them into moulds, rather than adapting to their needs 
and capacities, guidance becomes merely a word; the second 
point fades into insignificance as the superior becomes more and 
more cooperative; the third refers to the fact that we must 
always consider the school in the light of the ends it should 
serve, replacing the obsolete with the new, if the time be fitting. 

Favorable factors are these: a group used to working in har- 
mony, closely knit by common ties, motivated by dedication to 
a@ common cause; an agreement as to philosophy, a note of inte- 
gration rarely found in schools; the salutary influence of religion 
in the lives of young people, and its laudable concomitants, 
minimizing to some extent the problems of guidance. 

These latter factors are strong assets and put the Catholic 
schools in an unique strategic position for splendid achievement. 
We should build upon these existing strengths. Guidance, prop- 
erly conceived and carried out, should help to bolster the schools 
where they are weak and bring to greater fruition their potenti- 
alities for good. 

Sister Mary Jostna, F.S.P.A., 
Sister Mary Axacogup, 0.8.B., 
D. 


A PIONEER EDUCATOR 


The frontiersman was lured on by that intolerable, tyrannical 
pioneer spirit. The quest of riches, the discovery of new lands 
and other excuses were given by men and women who trekked 
across the mountains into the great West, but it was the relent- 
less urge of pushing forward that moved them all. The man of 
God, who followed closely in their footsteps, gave no other excuse 
than that he had come to spread the word of Christ. Reverend 
Charles Nerinckx * was one of these priests. He found that edu- 
cation was the necessary foundation on which to build. The 
task was too great for him and his fellow priests to do alone. 
There was much to be done, but who was to assist them in the 
doing of it? The answer was found in the foundation of the 
educational order of American women, the Sisters of Loretto at 
the Foot of the Cross. They were and are pioneers in the field 
of education, and their work is exclusively educational. This 
group of religious women were founded in Kentucky in 1812, 
and, following in the footsteps of their founder, Reverend Charles 
Nerinckx, and their foundress, Mother Mary Rhodes, they have 
ever followed the trail toward the West. The West was new 
and those who came had to accept its cruelties and its dangers. 
The West was, in the early nineteenth century, not an inviting 
place for women of gentle birth. No easy task faced the little 
band of Lorettines who !eft their Mother House in Kentucky in 
- 1852 for Santa Fe, New Mexico,? nor those other three, Sisters 
Joanna Walsh, Beatrice Maes, Ignatia Mora,’ who, at the re- 
quest of Reverend Joseph Projectus Machebeuf, entered the 


* For information the life of Reverend Charles Nerinvkx, see 
Camillus Maes, ie 0. poe Charles Nerinckz; Reverend W. J. How- 
lett, Reverend Charles Nerinckz; Anna C. Minogue, Loretto: Annals of a 
Century and Sister M. Lilliana Owens, S.L., The History of the Sisters of 
Loretto in the Trans-Mississipp West (an. unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion in the St. Louis University Library, St. Louis, Missouri). 

Chapter IX, “Missionary Work in New Mexico, Cali- 
7. 5 Also Women Tell the Story of the South West, by 

Matti Lloyd Wooten. 
*Colorado Magazine, No. 3, “Denver's Pioneer 
No. 6 Macy Loretto to Denver and the 


ding Mary’s Academy,” et seq. 
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located in Santa Fe, New Mexico, on that June day in 1864,‘ 
to make the trek of five days and five nights across the plains 
to Denver, Colorado. 

These women were not seeking easy tasks; rather they were 
accepting a challenge when they crossed those plains into the 
Western Wilds. It seemed most incongruous for them to be mix- 
ing with the affairs of the border, but their own desire was to 
plant the seeds of Faith in the hearts of these borderland chil- 
dren. By a happy stroke of Providence the little girl who was 
to guide the destinies of Denver’s pioneer academy for many 
years, and later was to build Colorado’s pioneer Catholic 
Woman’s College, was baptized in the little chapel at Loretto 
Academy, Florissant, Missouri, on February 20, 1864, by the 
Reverend F. Baudreaux, 8.J., just four months before St. Mary’s 
Academy was founded on Fourteenth and California Streets in 
Denver, Colorado. 

In a mansion in old Chateau Place in St. Louis, Missouri, a 
daughter was born to Doctor and Mrs. Francis 8. Bonfils, both 
Protestants, on September 24, 1853, a year after the Sisters of 
Loretto had left St. Louis en route to their first mission in the 
West at Santa Fe, New Mexico. This child received in baptism 
the name of Marie Louise. The baby was ushered into life 
under a bright and shining star. The parents enjoyed a distin- 
guished position in a city noted for its brilliant society. Doctor 
Bonfils ranked high as a physician and scientist in the south. 
The life of the child seemed, therefore, destined to be a pleasant 
one. But Providence has a way of thwarting human designs. 

Following the custom of the times, little Marie Louise was 
sent to Florissant, Missouri, to attend Loretto Academy, the 
exclusive school of the city of St. Louis at that time. There 
the dreams the parents had of her assuming the enviable role 
played by her mother in the social circles of St. Louis faded. 
Marie Louise was a diligent child, desirous of learning all that 
she could of this world, but soon she showed an even greater 
desire to know of the world beyond. At her own request she 


*See the manuscript account written by Mother Joanna Walsh. The 
original of this document is in the Archives at the Loretto Mother House, 
Nerinx P. O., Kentucky. A copy is in the historical files at St. Mary’s 
Academy, Denver, Colorado. Archives at the Loretto Mother House 
are hereinafter cited as A. L. M. 
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became a convert to the Catholic Faith on February 20, 1864.° 
She received her First Holy Communion in the convent chapel 
of Loretto Academy, Florissant, Missouri, from Reverend Juda- 
cus Van Asche, S.J., and was confirmed by Most Reverend Peter 
Richard Kenrick, Archbishop of St. Louis, Missouri. 

At the age of thirteen, as she stood at the parting of the ways 
between girlhood and womanhood, she made her decision. This 
decision was to give herself to the service of God. To the par- 
ents, the girl, in her innocence and eagerness, seemed but a child, 
one who needed their parental love and guidance. She finally 
proved to them the sincerity of her desire and purpose to forsake 
the world and on August 16, 1886,° she was vested in the habit 
of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross, an order which 
had attracted her because it had been founded in America, by 
an American girl—a Maryland girl—Mother Mary Rhodes, for 
the sole purpose of spreading Christian education on the frontier. 

In 1868, when a call came from Denver, Colorado, for volun- 
teers to go to the newly founded school, St. Mary’s Academy, 
Sister Mary Pancratia Bonfils, for that was the name given to 
Marie Louise Bonfils in religion, left her convent home in Ken- 
tucky with one elder member, Sister Mary de Sales Hynes,’ and 
started on her overland journey to Denver, Colorado. As much 
of this journey as possible was made by rail, but the last lap 
had to be made by stage coach as the railroad extended only as 
far as Cheyenne, Wyoming, in 1868. To her youthful mind and 
heart, burning with the desire to serve God and to plant the seeds 
of Faith in the hearts of the western girls, the journey at the 
outset promised to be a glorious adventure. 

She saw the Missouri River fade from view. She saw the 
plains stretch in limitless miles before the caravan, and she lis- 
tened to the heavy thud of the horses’ hoofs beating their way 
toward the “Queen City of the Plains.” She and her companion 
learned the terror and the thrill of Indian warfare when word 
was brought to them, as they were leaving the junction, that 
the Indians were on the warpath in the country they were about 
to traverse. However, the two religious kept resolutely on their 
way and came at last to the door of a little two-storied frame 


*See Biographical Record A. L. M. A copy of this may be found 

in the histociral files at St. Mary's Academy, Denver, Colorado. 
ec .L.M. 

* Denver Post, Sept. 14, 1930, “From Humble Beginnings Has Grown the 
t Loretto Heights College.” 
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house familiarly known as “The White House,” which was to 
be the nucleus of Colorado’s pioneer Catholic academy.* The 
two newcomers found the Sisters were poor as they had vowed 
to be. The sprightly young Sister from Missouri met the situa- 
tion with a smile and a willing hand. Here she learned to do 
work to which she was unaccustomed, for she scrubbed, baked 
and washed, she swept and dusted, and between times she taught 
the children in the schoo] that was then in its fourth year of 
existence. 

An inspiring figure she must have been as she trembled in- 
wardly at the sight of the brawny savages that came daily to 
the convent door for food. Soon she earned the name “White 
Angel” from the braves. Every morning for several years the 
bucks would canter up to the kitchen door of the academy and 
wait for the sisters to throw out the biscuits left over from their 
breakfast. But the newcomer from Missouri did not throw out 
the biscuits to them. Braving the fierce red men, whom she feared 
so greatly, she would walk out to the waiting riders and hand 
them the bread with a smile which she was far from feeling. 
Often she was heard to say: “Oh, how I trembled when I first 
walked out to those fierce looking fellows. But I swallowed my 
fears and showed them I was their friend. And don’t you know 
I really believe some of those painted fellows began to love me. 
They often gave me presents made by their own hands.”* Hos- 
pitality was the integral part of the life and religion of Sister 
Pancratia Bonfils, and, following a woman’s instinct, she soon 
found that the same trail leads to the heart of a savage as to 
the heart of his more civilized brother. 

For Sister Pancratia Bonfils the years of pioneering developed 
qualities which enumerated among man’s natural assets are con- 
ducive to greatness. These years of sacrifice brought to the 
young religious a wider vision, greater initiative, a vivid imag- 
ination, more tolerance, a deep sympathy and, above all, the 
power to visualize the whole from the part—qualities which were 
to stand her in good stead when later she was to receive the 
appointment to act as superior of the growing institution which 
she early learned to love. Many and varied were the experiences 


* This academy, the first in Colorado, was located at this time at what is 
now the corner of 14th and California Streets, Denver, Colorado. See 


Colorado Magazine, Vol. XIV, May 1937, No. 3, p. 85, et : 
* Denver Post, October 12, 1915, “Indians Knew Her as White Angel.” 
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that were written into her life as well as into the lives of the 
other pioneer Lorettines in Colorado and elsewhere. They had 
terrifying adventures, and many of them—these mild mannered 
women—in coming into a country where civilization was just 
beginning. They had come on June 27, 1864,*° and opened St. 
Mary’s Academy on the then southern fringe of the new city 
Denver, Colorado. It was the only private school on the frontier, 
and it grew very rapidly. It became the institution of young 
growing Denver, and through its doors and into its halls and 
classrooms passed hundreds of the daughters of the expansion. 
As the push of civilization thrust the Indians off the frontier and 
out of the life of the young Missouri religious it brought into her 
life the necessity of providing for the educational needs of the 
daughters of the mining town which lies sprawling on the banks 
of Cherry Creek. During her first months at St. Mary’s she had 
dreamed of a larger school, and this she saw materialize in 
1869," a year after she had arrived in Denver. Fire had par- 
tially destroyed the little frame school which she had helped in 
those few months to make fit for an academy for girls. It was 
then that the heroic spirit of the little woman, scarcely more 
than a girl, first manifested itself. Some of the older Lorettines 
mourned and showed signs of great discouragement over the loss, 
but Sister Pancratia Bonfils valiantly insisted that the structure 
must be rebuilt on an even larger scale, and soon the addition 
was a reality. 

The years between this event and 1890 saw a great increase 
in the enrollment at the school and made necessary a new build- 
ing. One summer day in 1890 Sister Pancratia Bonfils and 
Sister Bartholomew Nooning drove to the south of the city of 
Denver to a high knoll. As they stood on the crest of the hill, 
their black robes fluttering in the breeze, Sister Pancratia con- 
fided to her companion her desire to select a site for a larger 
academy—a site that would have great value as real estate. She 
wanted a beautiful spot, that would at the same time be acces- 
sible and attainable. “Here we will build,” she said, as they 


En Colorado Magazine, Vol. XVI, November 1930, No. 6, p. 231, 


account of the fire that destroyed the building 
see The Roc Mountain News, April 1 Coples of this are on file in 
redo, and also in the historical St. Mary’s , Denver, 
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arrived at the spot where now stands Loretto Heights College, 
Loretto, Colorado; “and one day the city will be at our gates.” ™* 

In 1891 her dream became a reality when Loretto Heights 
academy was ready for occupancy. By the appointment of the 
higher superiors the woman who had selected the site was to act 
as the first superior. As one approaches the imposing red stone 
building today, knowing the financial storms that have buffeted 
it, one feels it is a monument to the faith, effort and vision of 
Mother Pancratia Bonfils and her co-laborers. 

The St. Mary’s Community Annals bears the following state- 
ment: 

Mother Pancratia’s Death—On Columbus day at 8 o’clock in 
the morning Mother Pancratia departed this life at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital where she had suffered for more than four weeks 
the result of an operation which had not been successful. The 
funeral was held at Loretto Heights and was a manifestation of 
the esteem in which she was held. . . . * 

Fifty years of sacrifice for the cause of education. Fifty years 
of self-abnegation. Fifty years of service to humanity and re- 
ligion. This was the record on which the little Missouri convert 
climbed from the fervor of her First Holy Communion to the 
very presence of God. The death of Mother Pancratia seemed 
like the passing of summer—only an incident in the large scheme 
of her living which included many seasons of planting, nourish- 
ing, harvesting and disbursing, since as a slip of a girl in the 
black robe of a Sister of Loretto she entered the new West and 
made herself a part of it and a part of the future. She gave 
Denver many material gifts** of great worth in St. Mary’s 
Academy and Loretto Heights College; but no one can measure 
the riches of the spiritual giving of this Missouri convert in her 
half century of toil, most of which was spent in the growing 
western city of Denver, Colorado. 

Sister M. Owens, §.L. 


“Frances Wayne, One Woman's Life, p 
St. Mary's Community Annals, Vol. 12, 1915, Denver, Colo- 


rado. 

* See In Memoriam a printed copy of the sermon delivered Father 
(later M nor) William O’Ryan at the funeral service. Also The Rocky 
Mountain October 14, 1915; The Denver Post, October 12, 1915, 
“Charity Guided’ the Life of Mother Pancratia ;” The Denver Post, October 
14, 1915, “Mother Church and Friends Pay Final Tribute to Mother Pan- 
cratia at Loretto and a small pamphlet by Frank E. White, The Pioneer 
Still Lives, published privately. 


ANCIENT RHETORIC AND MODERN PRACTICE * 


Scholastic philosophy defined virtue as recta ratio agibilium 
or right reason in act and defined philosophy as recta ratio spec- 
ulabilium or right reason in thought and finally defined art as 
recta ratio factibilium, or right reason in production. In that 
rather general description of three great fields of human en- 
deavor, virtue, science and art, three different elements may be 
distinguished. There is a product, a product directed by reason 
and finally a product known to be right, and those three ele- 
ments have each a specialist to take care of them, the producer, 
the theorist or philosopher and the critic or appraiser of the 
product. In the art of rhetoric, which is the topic here and 
now, you have the speech, the art product of the speaker and 
then the appraisal of the speech by the critic and finally by the 
scientist you have the determination of the principles upon 
which the speech is built. The three stages may be designated 
by the learned terms of analysis, which establishes the principle, 
and synthesis or composition, which applies the principle, and 
crisis, which discusses whether the principle has been rightly 
applied. | 

In Athens of old the first teachers of speech came from Sicily 
and opened schools guaranteed to turn out speeches while you 
waited. Gorgias had his critic in Plato, who gave rhetoric a 
bruise, and its discolor is not yet bleached out. The great phil- 
osopher who followed Plato, reduced rhetoric to first principles 
and gave the science a fundamental and final analysis. Aristotle, 
however, did not succeed in restoring the words, sophist and 
sophism to their original meanings. The sophist, who by his 
name dispensed wisdom, has become a cheat and his sophism, 
or wisdom, trickery. As common, vulgar, lewd were terms, once 
meaning popular and have now degenerated, so it has been with 
the first teachers of speech in Athens, and even today, the term, 
rhetoric has an opprobrious sense. 

Plato headed a long line of eminent critics in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and in the writer called Longinus and others. 
Aristotle has created great rhetoricians, but critics and rhetori- 
cians are not necessarily speakers. It remained for a pupil of 


*Given at Eastern Public Speaking Conference, Washington, D. C., 
March 29, 1940. 
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the sophist, Gorgias, to open perhaps the most famous school of 
oratory history can reveal. The pupil was Isocrates, an orator 
whose voice and timidity kept him from public speaking. “From 
his school,” says Cicero, (De Oratore II, 94) “came no one but 
leaders such as came from the Trojan horse.” Jebb in Attic 
Orators (II, 433) says, “The school of Aristotle in which rhetoric 
was both scientifically and assiduously taught, produced not a 
single orator of note, except Demetrius Phalerius; the school of 
Isocrates produced a host (more than forty have been named). 
Why was this so? Clearly because Isocrates, though inferior in 
the grasp of principles was greatly superior in the practical de- 
partment of teaching. It was not mainly by his theory; it was 
rather by exercises, for which his own writings furnished models, 
that he formed his pupils.” 

The three elements of theory, practice and criticism were not 
kept distinct and separate throughout ancient rhetoric, but the 
elements were combined in various ways by different authors. 
Cicero at Rome was trained in Greek rhetoric and even wrote 
textbooks of rhetoric, but tended more to the critical school in 
his treatises, De Oratore Orator and Brutus and all his life was 
fighting in the conflict of Atticists and Asiatics. Cicero even had 
private pupils for a time. He was, however, preeminently the 
artist of speech. Quintilian, the other great Latin rhetorician, 
united theory with practice. Later on, St. Augustine, who was 
taught by St. Ambrose, and was himself a teacher and a speaker, 
declared: “Without the rules of rhetoric we have known very 
many to become better speakers than those who learned the 
rules, but we have never known one who became a speaker 
without reading or hearing discussions and the speeches of oth- 
ers.” (De Doct. Christ. IV, 5.) As a practical and experienced 
teacher, Augustine in his ideal course would combine Plato, 
Aristotle and Isocrates in one, but laying more stress on the syn- 
thesis of art than on analysis of theory or on critical apprecia- 
tion. 

While Aristotle through Roman tradition and through Arabic 
importation grew even more prominent in the west, strangely 
enough Hermogenes with a new but less profound analysis, 
more critical than philosophical, supplanted Aristotle in the 
rhetorical schools of the Eastern Empire. Libanius there was 
a successor to Isocrates and had Chrysostom, Basil and Gregory 
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as pupils. Another pupil or associate was Aphthonius, who com- 
posed a famous exercise book on composition which was used in 
the schools of the east for centuries and came to the west with 
the Renaissance. Some of the composition formulas of Aphtho- 
nius are still found in textbooks. Description, narration, fables, 
exposition of a general question and a formula for the essay, 
called the chreia are discussed in Ars Dicendi of Kleutgen, 1890, 
pp. 441 ff. 

The traditions of ancient rhetoric, which are separated in the 
eastern and western empires, were united again at the Renais- 
sance. It was at the flood tide of that movement, when plans of 
studies were formulated by many authors, that the Jesuits gath- 
ered leading teachers from allov er Europe and about fifty years 
after the first Jesuit colleges had been established, promulgated 
and imposed on all Jesuit colleges what is known as the Ratio 
Studiorum or plan of studies. The three factors of theory, prac- 
tice and criticism were united and reduced to order in that plan. 
The teacher in every class was meant to be a Plato, an Aristotle 
and an Isocrates. The six years of secondary education, still 
followed in Europe but in America divided into high school and 
junior college, were in the Jesuit schools arranged according to 
the qualities of style. The last and crowning class was called 
rhetoric and was intended to make perfect speakers. The class 
below rhetoric was called humanitas. It was styled belles- 
lettres or literature, and as rhetoric centered upon the quality 
of force, the class of literature was devoted to interest. Four 
years of grammar, teaching the quality of clearness, occupied 
what is now with us the high school. 

Rhetoric, or the art of expression in clearness, interest and 
force, was so supreme that composition could be the sole exam- 
ination for the six years, and composition, with the exception of 
religion, was the only subject for which yearly prizes were given. 
Composition or art of expression was the daily task. A distinc- 
tive feature of the Ratio Studiorum is what is called the prelec- 
tion. The best models of style were selected, arranged according 
to the types of composition, and in each class the teacher gave 
a full grammatical, literary and rhetorical analysis of the mas- 
terpiece. The good qualities were critically appraised. There 
was also a prelection on the precepts of composition in every 
class. While in the prelection of the author, style was the chief 
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concern, in the prelection of precepts the cause or fundamental 
reason of each precept was insisted upon. All this analysis and 
criticism were subordinated to one leading purpose, the student’s 
art of expression. IJmitatio est anima prelectionis, was the 
motto. The student’s composition, rivaling the model, is the 
soul or vivifying principle of the teacher’s explanation. 

About one hundred years after the promulgation of the Jesuit 
system, which was made at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Jesuit, Gabriel Francis LeJay, published in Paris in 
1714 his Bibliotheca Rhetorum or the Library of the Rhetori- 
cians. It contains the rules of rhetoric with model passages and 
imitations of every point of style. It has also twenty sermons, 
ten panegyrics, a dozen mock trials, more than forty letters, 
forty fables and almost the same number of short addresses for 
various occasions. 

LeJay has furnished the teachers of rhetoric with a full arsenal 
for his yearly campaign and has endeavored to keep united the 
three functions of theorist, critic and artist. His work was 
widely used and was more practical than Soarez, the first Jesuit 
rhetorician, who confined himself to theory, and Caussin, an- 
other Jesuit, who was too erudite. These Jesuit rhetoricians pre- 
ceded LeJay. The bibliography of Jesuit writers given in Som- 
mervogel’s Library of Jesuit Writers, lists the names of numer- 
ous Jesuit rhetoricians. In the Tables of Volume X there are 
270 quarto columns given to eloquence and nearly three hundred 
books on rhetoric are indexed. 

I mention LeJay especially because it was his work which 
prompted me to try something similar in English, and in two 
high-school books and one college text I have endeavored to 
realize the ideal of the Ratio, making composition a major, unit- 
ing model, precept and criticism in each lesson. I could not 
confine myself to one author, except in one book because we have 
not any author like Cicero, who is a leader in nearly every type 
of prose composition. 

That ideal unity where composition was the aim and main 
purpose of the six years of secondary education and where the 
teacher was Isocrates, Plato and Aristotle in one person, was 
impaired by the end of the eighteenth century and was prac- 
tically destroyed by the nineteenth. Latin ceased to be the 
language of the learned world. The student had to learn several 
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modern languages in order to master the knowledge which was 
formerly in Latin. The classical languages became university 
subjects and were treated as such. The doctorate which was 
formerly an examination in ability to teach, became a question 
of advancing knowledge. The dissertation, which was second- 
ary to the theses defended publicly, became the primary object, 
and it was forgotten that doctor and master both meant teacher. 

Experimental sciences supplied the world with ever changing 
theories and with immense stores of information and came into 
the colleges, into the high schools and even into primary educa- 
tion. Every profession, every trade, every occupation demanded 
a place in secondary education. 

As a result, the methods of experimental science and of trades 
have usurped the place of composition. What was formerly a 
major has ceased to function. Students were once trained to be 
writers and speakers; now they are supposed to be educated 
when they are surfeited with passing information or are pos- 
sessed of automatic trade habits which demand no thought. 

History, lectures, departments, specialists have disintegrated 
the fine unity of secondary education. University methods have 
been transferred to high school and junior colleges, and elec- 
tivism completes the disintegration. Dr. Eliot, the champion of 
electivism, left one prescribed subject, English, but alas, even 
English has not escaped the historian, the specialist, the re- 
search worker. You can get a degree on the structure of the 
Shakespearian stage, but not on the writing or the acting of a 
play. You may be s,aced with a Ph.D. for a discussion of 
Macaulay’s colonial policy, but you will not be lettered if you 
write or deliver speeches. A doctor’s cap and gown will bedeck 
you amid appauding throngs if you treated learnedly of the 
Rip Van Winkle motif in medieval authors, but should you com- 
pose essays or short stories, no academic applause will charm 
your ears. The reassorted information of dusty tomes and of 
dusty tombs claims all the scholastic honors, which were once 
conferred upon the poetry and prose, upon the letters, essays 
and speeches, upon compositions which graced the facts of edu- 
cation with the charm of style. Such compositions trained every 
power of the student when he strove to voice his own experience 
with the beauty and goodness of great literature. In great liter- 
ature there is more of man than in any subject of study, and 
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the one who can go beyond the barren information of a dry 
thesis to an original creation, he is, if he handles literature as an 
art, developing every power within him under the inspiration of 
masterpiece. 

What then has become of the triple functions performed by 
Plato, Aristotle and Isocrates in the teaching of speech? In the 
Renaissance ideal the teacher embodied in himself the three 
duties of correct principles, judicious criticism and actual pro- 
duction by the student, but I fear that today in the field of 
rhetoric, the historical approach has supplanted all other ap- 
proaches. From my own limited experience I find that even in 
teachers of rhetoric the fundamental principles of Aristotle are 
unknown or misunderstood. The criticism of Plato cannot be 
applied because students are not artists of rhetoric. The school 
of Isocrates is closed, because the masterpieces of literature are 
not studied or are hurriedly read for facts, not for the artistic 
excellence of them. 

Should you teachers of speech endeavor in our historical and 
scientific age to make students good speakers of good English 
you may expect the reproach that you are mere teachers of 
sounds as I have been termed a mere teacher of words when in 
textbooks I have tried to combine the models of Isocrates with 
the criticism of Plato and the rhetorical principles of Aristotle. 
You teachers of speech will know all available history, will be 
masters of the physics and of the physiology of sounds, will 
even invent new alphabets which are a mystery to the multi- 
tudes although an expression of accurate science. You will 
remember, however, that you are not training historians, or 
physicists or phonologists but rather speakers of standard Eng- 
lish. A speech teacher whom I know has recently published a 
book, Sing Your Way to Better Speech, and I wish that I could 
have my students of rhetoric leave class, voicing correct sounds 
in the lilt of familiar airs. They would be artists of articulation 
even if the history and science of sounds were unknown to them. 

Your students will combine the meticulous and separate cor- 
rectness of individual sounds into the artistic unity of conversa- 
tion, of dramatic delivery and action, of clear cut debate, of 
earnest address and of impassioned eloquence. You will keep 
open the school, of Isocrates. Your students will write debates 
and speeches and will pronounce them in correct and melodious 
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English. You will demand of your school authorities that the 
student who can write and speak literature in any of its vocal 
forms is qualified to be a master or doctor, that is, a teacher, 
just as well as one who has assembled a few recondite and 
minute facts from the dust of the past. You will insist that stu- 
dents who are proficient in the right way of speaking, who are 
artists of diction, deserve the scholastic honors that are bestowed 
on scientists of experiment, of history or of philosophy. 
Francis P. DonngELLy, S.J. 

Fordham University, 

New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
FACING FACTS 
Some of the Hundredfold from Ward Method 


Those who are still of the opinion that the Chant can never be 
sung successfully by large groups of non-musicians and children 
are less and less justified in holding this view. This statement 
is verified by the fact that each year shows a steady growth 
among groups who have whole-heartedly and without prejudice 
given themselves to the restoration of congregational singing. A 
recent demonstration of this truth occurred at Webster College, 
Webster Groves, Missouri, conducted by the Sisters of Loretto. 

On July 27, at nine o’clock, the Liturgical singing class of 110 
Sisters—all volunteers and chiefly grade school teachers—sang 
the Ordinary and Proper of the Mass. It was not just indiffer- 
ently rendered, but was marked by beautiful, light tone quality, 
prayerfulness, and possessed all that is necessary to give practi- 
cally to Gregorian Chant its proper rhythm—the soul of the 
Chant. 

For two summers these Sisters have made a concerted effort 
to develop the right spirit as well as a correct rendition of Litur- 
gical music. To this end they devoted twenty minutes daily 
during five weeks of the Summer Session. With this minimum 
of training they were enabled to Communally sing Benediction, 
Hymns at Low Mass, and terminate the five-week period with 
a High Mass, chanted. This movement among the Sisters has 
shown definite and rapid progress both in the number of partici- 
pants, which was almost doubled the second summer, and in the 
quality of the work done. The Proper of the Mass, sung at 
the end of the session last summer, was reserved for a special 
group, the Schola. This summer the entire Mass was congrega- 
tionally sung. Father Corcoran, C.M., President of the St. Louis 
Organists Guild and Director of Music at Kenrick Seminary, 
was celebrant of the Mass. His commendation of the Sisters’ 
efforts gave not only encouragement but inspiration and stimulus 
for further advance. 

What has motivated the above program? How has it been 
accomplished? One objective sought through this summer work 
is to spread, into various districts from which the Sisters are 
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assembled, a love for and a knowledge of correct Church Music. 
A particular means employed for helping towards this end is 
the music program which has been introduced into their Grade 
Schools. 

The Ward Method is that being followed, and with such suc- 
cess that within the brief period of three years it has taken firm 
root in a large proportion of Lorettine schools. In some of these 
schools the program is functioning to such an extent that the 
children have been able to give demonstrations as well as to 
participate in parish ceremonies and activities. In Louisville, 
this past year, three schools combined to give a Ward demon- 
stration at a public auditorium, and at the close of school the 
fifth and sixth grades sang Solemn High Mass for Graduation 
Exercises. In Denver, six parochial schools joined in the singing 
of High Mass on the Feast of Seven Dolors. In St. Louis a 
number of activities have been carried out: participation in the 
Annual Educational Conference of the Sisters of Loretto by 
singing High Mass, Solemn Benediction, Carols and Folk Songs 
at General sessions; a program at the Organists Guild Meeting 
was sung in January. But a particular point of satisfaction is 
that some schools have already attained the end and aim of the 
training—the entire school population taking part in the func- 
tions of High Mass, Benediction and other services of the Church. 

At Webster College this summer, Courses were given in First, 
Second and Third Years of the Ward Method. Religious Orders 
following the Courses were Sisters of Loretto, Sisters of Mercy, 
Oblates of Divine Providence and Ursulines. The enthusiasm 
for the work is ever growing, as the many-sided value of the 
Method is recognized. Whole-souled joy, greater zest in actively 
participating in Holy Mass, deeper understanding of sacred 
liturgy—all these, and more, have been realized. Further, there 
is full appreciation of the fact that no such fine results would 
be possible were it not for the ideal training given through the 
Ward program properly understood and executed, and carefully 
supervised. None are more conscious of this truth than the class- 
room teachers. None more alert to the pedagogical accuracy and 
psychological skill with which Mrs. Ward brings the sublime 
Chant of the Church within the grasp of children. This fact 
argues well for the future of the Ward Method, inspired as it 
was by the “Motu Proprio.” 
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At Cincinnati: Courses in the Justine Ward Method (Revised 
Edition) Music First Year and Music Second Year were given 
during the Summer Session at the Teachers College of the 
Athenaeum of Ohio. The second course was attended by a group 
of Sisters who had introduced the Method to ten selected schools 
during the past year; the first by a group which will bring this 
distinctly Catholic Method of teaching Music to five additional 
Cincinnati schools during the coming year. Thus with the open- 
ing of school the Justine Ward Method will be followed in at 
least 40 classes of 15 schools taught by 7 different Communities 
of Sisters. 

As usual Vocal Music both liturgical and profane was stressed. 
The other phases of School Music were not neglected. Much 
Rhythmic work was done, using the Jacques-Dalcroze-like ges- 
tures which the author has incorporated into the new books and 
which form a foundation for the Rhythm of Gregorian Chant. 
Every opportunity was taken to develop an Appreciation of 
Music: not only the Music of the past few centuries but also that 
of the much neglected earlier epochs when Vocal music was more 
cultivated and when even secular music possessed a Catholic 
flavor which is inescapable. Creative work in which the Method 
has been a pioneer was cultivated. Opportunity for Practice 
Teaching and for Observation of actual Class Teaching were also 
afforded. 

Practical results have already been noticed in the work of the 
children as for example the fact that First Grade classes taught 
according to this Method were able to learn among other things 
a Gregorian setting of the shorter parts of the Ordinary and in 
some instances to the great joy of Pastor, Sisters and Parents 
sang these selections at Holy Mass, thus beginning at a very 
tender age to participate actively in the Sacred Liturgy. 


SUMMER EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The Very Rev. Thomas Plassman, O.F.M., President of St. 
Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., was elected Presi- 
dent for the twenty-first consecutive time of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference at the annual sessions at Duns Scotus 
College, Detroit, the last week in June. The conference was 
attended by over 50 representatives of Franciscan educational 
institutions, included in 20 provinces of the three branches of the ~ 
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Order—Friars Minor, Capuchins and Conventuals—representing 
Canada, England, Ireland and Australia. The theme of the 
conference was “Catholic English Literature.” 

Integration of all branches of study by means of religion was 
urged by the National Benedictine Educational Association at its 
twenty-third annual meeting in St. Leo, Florida. 

Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Alexander Korte, 0.8.B., 
of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn.; the Rev. Stephen 
Radke, O.8.B., of St. Bernard’s College, Collman, Ala.; the Rev. 
Malachy Burns, O.8.B., of St. Joseph’s Seminary, St. Benedict, 
La.; the Rev. Benedict Rettger, O.S.B., of Benedictine High 
School, Savannah, Ga.; the Very Rev. Thomas V. Moore, O0.8.B., 
of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; the 
Rev. Damian Milhone, O.8.B., of St. Bede’s College, Peru, IIl.; 
the Rev. William Shonka, O.8.B., of St. Procopius College, Lisle, 
Ill.; and the Rev. Thomas Hoffman, O.8.B., of St. Leo College 
Preparatory. 

The Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, 0.8.B., Abbot of St. Joseph 
Abbey and Seminary, St. Benedict, La., was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association. The Rt. Rev. Lambert Burton, O.8.B., 
Abbot of St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Wash., was unanimously 
reelected Secretary-Treasurer. The Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, 
O.8.B., Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, remains President ex officio. 
The Rev. Alexander Korte, of St. John’s, was named a repre- 
sentative to the Executive Board. 

The next annual meeting of the Association will be held at 
Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 

Evaluation of scientific facts in light of Catholic doctrine was 
the main topic of discussion at the annual educational confer- 
ence of the Congregation of Holy Cross teaching brothers held 
recently at the University of Notre Dame. 

Attending the meeting were more than 100 lay brothers who 
teach in the high schools and academies conducted by the Holy 
Cross order in Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Texas, Louisiana, and Oregon. Besides the general con- 
ference, various departmental discussions were held dealing with 
current high school administrative and academic problems. 

Special attention was called to the danger of young students 
acquiring a materialistic concept of life from the false analyses 
of instructors who see science and Catholicism as incongruous. 
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In presenting scientific facts and principles, the Holy Cross edu- 
cators were advised by Brother Alphonsus, C.S.C., in his paper, 
“Catholic Principles in the Teaching of Biology”: 

“By continually calling attention to the fact that every law 
in nature points to the presence of God, we can strengthen our 
faith in His Divine Providence and prevent any discouragement 
at the thought of present monstrous abuses in civilization which 
seem so beyond an individual’s control.” 

Officers of the educational conference were Brother Columba, 
C.8.C., Chairman; Brother Justin, C.S8.C., Vice-Chairman; and 
Brother Charles, C.8.C., Secretary. Brother Alphonsus, C.8.C., 
led the major discussion on Catholic teachings and science, and 
Brother William, C.S.C., supervisor of the Holy Cross Brothers’ 
schools, gave a paper on “The Religious Aim of Education.” 

More than 100 Brothers of the Christian Schools from all 
parts of the United States and Canada met in Ocean City, N. J., 
in July for the annual Educational Conference. The topic of 
the three-day convention was: “Teacher Preparation—Pre-Serv- 
ice and In-Service.” 

In addition to the three Provincials—Brother Paul, of the 
Baltimore Province, Brother Victor, of New York, and Brother 
Ernest, of the Santa Fe-New Orleans jurisdiction—delegates 
were present from 23 schools. 

Brother D. Edward, President of the Conference, in his address 
stressed the necessity of raising the standards for all who aspire 
to the teaching profession but especially for all young men who 
make application for admission to the Brothers. 

“What a pity,” said Brother Edward, “if we should allow our 
requirements to fall below those of medicine, law or business. 
This would be tantamount to a return to the sad condition which 
St. de la Salle tried to eradicate forever by founding the Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools.” 

Other speakers at the conference included: Brothers Philip, 
Supervisor of Schools in the New York Province; Emilian, Super- 
visor in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia; Leo Justinian, of St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minn.; Ernest, Santa Fe-New Orleans Provincial; Agatho, of 
Manhattan College, New York, and Thomas, of the Pittsburgh 
Central Catholic High School; Lawrence Walter, of Cretin High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A resolution adopted by the conference expresses its congratu- 
lations to the Society of Jesus on the four hundredth anniversary 
of the Society’s founding. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: Brother Denis Ed- 
ward, of the University of Scranton, President; Brother Agatho, 
of Manhattan College, Vice-President; Brother C. Edward, of 
Manhattan, Secretary. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Representatives of 85 American Catholic religious communi- 
ties have accepted invitations to attend the annual Conference 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which will be held 
in Los Angeles October 11-15. Considerable emphasis will be 
placed on the subject of adult education, and a special session 
will be devoted to citizenship training, with the teaching of 
Christian citizenship in the home emphasized under the super- 
vision of the Commission on American Citizenship of the Cath- 
olic Universty of Amerca. The Most Rev. Joseph.M. Corrigan, 
Rector of the Catholic University, Dr. Robert H. Connery, Di- 
rector of the University’s Commission on American Citizenship, 
and Miss Mary Synon, Consultant for the Commission, will be 
among the speakers. . . . Celebrating the diamond jubilee of 
the Sisters of St. Francis of Mary Immaculate, an impressive 
congregation of clergy led by the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, participated in Chicago August 2. Arch- 
bishop Stritch presided at the Mass and delivered the sermon. 
The Most Rev. James A. Griffin, Bishop of Springfield in Illinois; 
the Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of Rockford; the Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Schlarmann, Bishop of Peoria; and the Rt. Rev. 
Procopius Neuzil, O.8.B., Abbot of St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, 
lll., were present. More than 650 nuns from all parts of the 
country attended. The Solemn Mass, August 4, was celebrated 
by the Very Rev. Vincent Schrempp, O.F.M., Provincial of the 
Friars Minor of the Sacred Heart Province, St. Louis. August 5, 
the Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo, offered the Sol- 
emn Pontifical Requiem Mass for the departed Sisters of the 
congregation. The jubilee was the occasion of a joyous home- 
coming for the 657 Sisters. The congregation was established in 
Joliet, August 2, 1865, under the direction of the Very Rev. 
Pamfilo da Magliano Custos, Provincial of the Friars Minor at 
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Allegany, N. Y., and with the approbation of the Bishop of 
Chicago, the Most Rev. James Duggan. The institutions and 
schools in charge of the congregation are located in five States 
and ten dioceses—the Archdiocese of Chicago and Dioceses of 
Peoria, Rockford, and Springfield, in Illinois; the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis, in Missouri; the Dioceses of Cleveland, Columbus, 
and Toledo, in Ohio; Altoona, in Pennsylvania, and Superior, 
in Wisconsin. . . . Almost exactly one-third of the students in 
junior colleges of the United States are enrolled in terminal cur- 
ricula, mostly semiprofessional and vocational, says a statement 
by the American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. C., based on investigation by its Commission on Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education. “Terminal curricula,” according to 
the commission, “are designed for students who wish in one or 
two years to gain an understanding of their intellectual, social 
and civie environments, to explore several fields as an aid in 
making occupational choice, or to acquire vocational training 
which will lead to employment in semiprofessional fields.” . . . 
The Rev. John M. Hayes, 8.T.D., a member of the faculty of the 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago, and a priest promi- 
nently identified with the study and solution of industrial prob- 
lems in this area, has been named to the Department of Social 
Action of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, has announced. 
Dr. Hayes will join the N. C. W. C. headquarters staff in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Among other duties in the Department of Social 
Action he will promote the program of Priests’ Schools of Social 
Action, presently sponsored by the Ordinaries of many dioceses. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Wayside: Home of Autho Margaret M. Lothrop. New 
"Fook? Book Co., Pp. viii+202. Pikes, $1.00. 
This is a book of extraordinary interest. It is a study of 

“The Wayside,” that historic house in Concord that was the 

home of Bronson Alcott, Louisa Alcott, Hawthorne, and “Mar- 

garet Sidney,” the author of Five Little Peppers. Margaret 

Lothrop is the daughter of the author of the Pepper books, and 

most readers of this volume will agree, I am sure, that the 

chapter devoted to “Margaret Sidney” has a happier interest 
than the others. A great deal of information is given about the 
genesis of the books that made “Margaret Sidney” famous. 

Glimpses of how an author works are always agreeable. With 

her exceptional knowledge of her mother’s interests and points 

of view and technique, Margaret Lothrop fills her last chapter 
with exciting revelations of the methods and material that went 
into the twelve volumes about the Five Little Peppers. 

There is an element of staid greatness about the names of 
Hawthorne, the Alcotts, and the town of Concord. Because she 
writes with friendliness and familiarity, the author of this little 
book manages to bestow a freshened appeal to much that is 
familiar. The human side of renown, as known to Margaret 
Lothrop, makes some of the staidness vanish. And although her 
story must include numerous allusions to Lowell, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Thoreau, Holmes, and Whittier, to distinctive in- 
dividuals like Charles Sumner, Edward Everett Hale, Frank 
Sanborn, William Ellery Channing, and Agassiz, she keeps her 
interest centered upon The Wayside. That house as a home of 
authors is the center of radiating curiosity. 

The hurricane of September, 1938, damaged the property 
without hurting the house. Details of the destruction are quietly 
related before this sincere paragraph brings the delightful book 
to its eloquent conclusion: “It is my hope that the old house 
may never become merely a museum, but rather that it may 
remain as it is today with its home life of the past still about it. 
The Wayside, as long as it is unchanged, has much to tell those 
who, with the ears and the eyes of imagination, can hear the 
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murmurs of the pines and spruces on the terraces, the sound of 
children at play, and the gentle voices of its honored authors.” 
Dantex 8S. RanxKIN. 


Youth—Millions Too Many? A Search for Youth’s Place in 
America, by Bruce L. Melvin. New York: Association Press, 


1940. Pp. 220. Price, $2.00. 

Bruce Melvin, formerly of Ohio Wesleyan College and of the 
Research Division of the W. P. A., writes of the youth problem 
as America’s number 1 question; and, as Mrs. Roosevelt in a 
foreword maintains, he does this in a challenging fashion. Cer- 
tainly it is one of our problems which neither tremendous ex- 
penditures nor a possible war will solve except for the moment. 
Unemployed youth out of school and half educated, with little 
hope in the future, undisciplined and reckless of custom and con- 
vention, cynical about democracy and government, with nothing 
to lose, and without religious moorings, can easily prove a victim 
to demagogues and a danger to a complaisant nation which 
mortgages the future to maintain the present. Youth cannot 
remain satisfied with C.C.C. camps, W.P.A. projects, postponed 
| marriage, and schooling for white-collared jobs that do not mate- 
rialize. Like the aged, youth will seek and finally demand class 
legislation. It may move left. Europe’s youth problem was once 
settled by migration; America’s youth formerly sought the fron- 
tier or new trades or new business. Today they are stopped by 
marginal lands, a bearish America and man-displacing machin- 
ery in shop, on farm, and in factory. And the schooled mal- 
{ content is most difficult to handle. 

; There is considered every phase of the problem as brought 
iT out by research studies, recent experiences and newspaper pub- 
licity as it deals with youth, negroes, share-croppers, transients, 
slums, unequal educational advantages and the like. Little is 
said of the problem of young women. Youth is appeased, not 
criticized. Discipline is not stressed. The rights, or rather the 
privileges, of youth are set forth rather than the duties. There 
is no suggestion that the standard of living as carried from 
Republican full years cannot be maintained on a Democratic 
future-purchase plan. There is nothing said of the need of moral 
regeneration. There is too much expressed defeatism in a land 
whose resources are not scratched, whose lands will support 
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four times our present population, whose advantages are seized 
by such immigrants as we permit to pass through our gates. 
There is too much grief for the sons of native and earlier immi- 
grant stocks who are afraid of the shovel-and-pick work of 
their ancestors and fail in competition with newer people who 
appreciate America in its contrast to fascism and out-moded 
European nineteenth century liberalism with its insincere mouth- 
ings for the poor. 

Less leisure time with its resultant problems, more work, 
sensible living standards, more horses and fewer tractors, respect 
for labor, less fear of shirt-sleeves, greater racial and religious 
tolerance, less assembly-line thinking, more home-life, fewer 
Reno divorces among the highly placed as bad examples for the 
lower classes, sterling political morality, and a realization that 
the system which made these states what they are is far from 
bankrupt or likely to fall before fascistic fanaticism or to 
worship a socialized collectivism. This is what America needs 
not class legislation, class consciousness, class struggles and 
racial and religious hatreds. Whatever else can be said of 
Hitler, he put iron in the veins of disheartened German youth, 
and German women have not shirked their duty these past forty 
years. In its youth, disciplined and at work and loyal to the - 
democratic way of life, is America’s chief line of defense. Moral 
rearmament comes first. Youth or age can pay too much for 
security. Any weakening of our democratic way is too much. 
Enforced conformity is death. The author sets forth the problem 
in a descriptive manner; he awakens interest; he leaves solu- 
tions to others and to time. Millions too many, there are not. 
Indeed America’s problem, all things being as they are, may 
after 1944 be millions too few. In an industrialized society chil- 
dren may be a liability to families, but they are ever an asset 
to a nation. 


‘Ricuarp J. 


Seeing Our Country, by Walter B. Pitkin and Harold E. Hughes. 

New York: Macmillan and Company, 1939. Pp. 386. 

An unbelievably delightful book for children of the fifth grade 
level is Seeing Our Country, with its beautiful format, exquisite 
printing and practical illustrations of men at work in field, 
factory, mine, and on boat woven into the text rather than 
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merely as artificial breaks in the pages to relieve dull monotony. 
It is not a reader. It is probably too expensive for that. It is 
the type of book which should be on the grade school library list. 
And, happily, even grade pupils are no longer confined to a 
single, stilted reader filled with pollyanna observations on men 
and life. Cuts of beautiful buildings and presidential busts may 
have some esthetic value, but pictures of men earning their 
living are more to the point if the doctrines of work and the 
respectability of labor are to be taught in this working democ- 
racy of ours. 

The Griggs’ children accompany their father in his truck and 
see farms, a tourist house, where they lodge, a self-binder, a 
village general-store, a quarry, an onion field, fruit and vege- 
table markets, an anthracite mine, boot-leggers of coal, men who 
go down into the mines, coke-ovens, oyster farming, and tobacco 
curing. Mr. Griggs explains all in lively conversational English. 
Then the Jacksons leave home by trailer and their log is related 
—the national capital, Gettysburg, trailer camps, Gloucester and 
its fishermen, beaches on the Sound, Connecticut tobacco fields, 
pulp-wood, and marble quarries. They, too, have seen a good 
deal. The Carpenter children visit Dr. Meeks, a soil conserva- 
tionist, and are introduced to Texas and through the South and 
into the Tennessee and Mississippi valleys. Thus they learn of 
} staple crops and of conservation of water power, soil, and pine 

timber. Perry Johnson is sent by his boss, a promoter of fairs, 
ti to tour the Northwest, and his narrative informs the child about 
Y) grain farms, large scale dairying, cheese factories, chicken farms, 
} the prairies, plains, dust-bowl, dry farming ranches, soiless farm- 
| ing; and so on and on to the coast. 
Through the medium of these travelers—average native Ameri- 
’ cans—the child reader of this superb little volume will learn 
much about America at large and thus better appreciate its 
opportunities. 


Ciara Fick 


Sociology, by Walter L. Willigan and John J. O’Connor. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1940. Pp. 387. Price, $2.00. 


The authors of thic volume have woven together in it much 
valuable factual material and many principles of Catholic philos- 
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ophy and theology. Teachers of Sociology should find it a very 
satisfactory text for use in Catholic institutions. 

The general character of the volume is indicated by the sub- 
jects treated. Such topics, for instance, as groups, social con- 
trols, social processes, and social problems—familiar to the 
sociologist—are given due space in the text. The volume begins 
with an analysis of the nature of man and an exposition of how 
he ought to live and what direction society should take. This is 
followed by a section on man’s group life, and another on his 
environment and the influence it exerts on his personality and 
activities. Next there is a description of man’s achievements in 
the development of civilization and culture. There is also a 

chapter or two on social history. 

- The book is carefully written. Discussion of such controversial 
subjects as, for instance, race, are handled in a very balanced 
way. Again, terms such as “liberty” and “planning,” so much 
confused and misused today, are set forth in clear-cut fashion. 

Additional features that should make the volume attractive, 
particularly for classroom purposes, are questions and suggested 
projects at the close of each section and an excellent critical essay 
on authorities at the end of the volume. 

Enaar ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 


ABC of Cooperatives: A Handbook for Consumers and Pro- 
ducers. By Gerald Richardson. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. 263. Price, $2.00. 

Those familiar with the literature of cooperation will find 
nothing particularly new in this volume. But that is not to say 
that the volume is without genuine value. The book is written 
in an unusually clear and simple style. Inclusion in its pages 
of a list of select questions for the guidance of study groups is 
another valuable feature. 

Special chapters are devoted to cooperation in Great Britain, 
in Seandinavia, in the United States, and in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. Two chapters are given to credit unions, and 
one each to buying clubs, cooperative stores, producers’ coops, 
and wholesales. There is an excellent chapter on cooperative 
principles. The volume also contains a model constitution and 


by-laws for cooperative organizations. 
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There are occasional inaccuracies and omissions. On page 
93, for instance, one finds the statement that there were 8,000 
Federal credit unions in 1939. As a matter of fact, there were 
scarcely half that number. Federal and state units together may 
have reached 8,000. Again, the statement on page 90, that “in 
other countries credit unions were usually associations of small 
producers,” is a bit strong. Thousands of units were established 
in the basis of parishes. In giving the history of the credit union 
development in the United States, the first unit—that of St. 
Mary’s parish, Manchester, New Hampshire—is omitted. In 
listing countries abroad in which credit union development has 
been considerable, Belgium is omitted. No sources for the fac- 
tual material used in the volume are indicated. 

Epear ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 


Children of Bondage, a study prepared for the American Youth 
Commission by Allison Davis, formerly professor of anthro- 
pology and head of the division of social studies of Dillard 
University, and John Dollard, research associate in sociology 
of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. It is 
published by the American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Price, $2.25. 

In setting out “to see wherein Negro youth face distinctive 
problems in their development as individual personalities,” the 
Negro youth study of the American Youth Commission, of which 
Owen D. Young is chairman, adopted an intensive and practical 
technique. Investigators were sent north, south and west to 
mingle with Negro youth and to achieve an intimate knowledge 
of their lives. What they saw and heard and learned was then 
interpreted and correlated in four studies dealing with the per- 
sonality development of Negro youth in the urban south, the 
rural south, the middle states, and a northern city. Children of 
Bondage, the first volume in this series, is vivid and compelling. 

The technique employed by the authors represents an integra- 
tion of psychoanalytic and sociological principles. The under- 
lying philosophy of Davis and Dollard derives from both the 
behavorist and Freudian positions. They are neither “environ- 
mentalists” nor “individualists.” But, in combining cultural and 
psychological factors, they provide a better understanding of the 
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learning process in the individual as it is influenced by his social 
class. Thus the child’s attitude toward his schooling becomes 
clearer to the observer. 

The report is by no means a conventional “sympathetic” study 
of Negroes, nor is it a propagandistic attack on the suppression of 
Negroes by whites. There is a natural emphasis on this factor 
in Negro life, but with a due sense of proportion. One life study 
states: “It would seem from the foregoing that Chester has 
troubles enough without adding caste to them, and this, indeed, 
is exactly what is suggested here. With some minor exceptions, 
boys analogous to Chester can be found by the hundred thou- 
sand within the white caste in America. In the formation of 
personality, caste is important as an added burden which Negroes 
must bear, rather than as the single most important factor about 
Negro life; it is easily outranked by general cultural and class 
factors.” 

Children of Bondage does not pretend to “solve” the problems 
it describes, except that in giving to readers a deeper, compre- 
hension and a more vivid appreciation of the factors that deter- 
mine human behavior and in making clearer than ever before the 
fundamental likeness of all human beings to one another, there 
is implicit guidance to basic solutions. 

In addition to Mr. Young, Chairman, members of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission include: Henry I. Harriman, Vice Chair- 
man, formerly Chairman of the Board, New England Power 
Association; Miriam Van Waters, Secretary, Superintendent, 
Reformatory for Women, Framingham, Mass.; Will W. Alex- 
ander, Vice-President, Julius Rosenwald Fund; Clarence A. 
Dykstra, President, University of Wisconsin; Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, author; Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association; George Johnson, Director, Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference; Mordecai 
W. Johnson, President, Howard University; Chester H. Rowell, 
editor, San Francisco Chronicle; William F. Russell, Dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Henry C. Taylor, 
Director, Farm Foundation; Matthew Woll, Vice-President, 
American Federation of Labor; and George F. Zook, President, 
American Council on Education. The Director of the Commis- 
sion is Floyd W. Reeves. 
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